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Points of View on Teaching Mathematics 


(The information presented here has be 


the hope, that it wi 
—— mathematics programme an 


Mathematics has : always occupied imp- 
/ portant place in. the programme of clemen- 
tary schools. Much ‘of the mathematics in 
early days was” confined to Arithmetic. It 
` ds only recently. that scope of content 
entary schools has been broadened 
to include ideas of geometry and algebra. 
Thus much that is said here is based on the 
S arch i in the Teaching of Arithmetic, In 
order to understand the modern approach 
; to he teaching of mathematics it would be 
ow seful to keep in. mind the historical back- 
beh ‘ground of the changes in the theory of ‘the 
teaching of arithmetic, These changes | can i 
be grouped i into four stages given below. 
These stages. are not mutually exclusive. 
Rather they are indicative of the varying 
points of emphasis brought in “instruction 


(by our kai tue of: X 3 
n. bs 


(a). how children jen $ M 


(b) new | conceptions of child as md » 


(©) t the role of 


(d) clearer : recognition. 
differences. —— 
jifferene 


etel setting , "ME Vor 


n of individual 


“leading worker who i advanced SR th 


in Elementary Schools 


1 by 
RIC. Saxena, 


en culled out of various sources in 


ill help out teachers to view critically all aspects of the 
d take steps to improve instruction in schools.) 


I. The first period is the period befor, 
1920 when the doctrine of Formal Disci E 
line prevailed and emphasis was placed « «o 
the so called ‘traditional’ or ‘drill’ theory of - 
teaching mathematics. Thorndike was . ‘the 


pertaining to drill and learning and. form 
lated the law of exercis and effect ur 
this. period arithmeti 


of as numerous sp vhich coulg 


be learned best by repeated | practice, RE à 


y UA 


instruction was. characte 
memory drills fn constant | 
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contributed to effective daily living. The 
teaching proceeded with conerete situations 
‘adapted to the child’s interest and mental ca- 
pacities. Daily class teaching began with pre- 
paratory experiences, facts and skills useful 
in adult life. The following two types of pro- 
grammes were initiated : 

(i) the incidental programme based upon 
y social needs for arithmetic in daily 
life 
(ii) thejintegrated programme based upon 
conscious exploitation of all kinds of 
situations in daily life and other sub- 
jects. 
During this period the emphasis shifted 
to the process of learning from the end p 
- duct of learning and factors such as child's 
— feadiness, acceptance of aims, participation 
cele, became an important consideration in 
teaching, Also considerable evidence is avai- 
lable to indicate general agreement on plan- 
ning the experiences around a major problem 
area or unit. Two types of units were quite 
common—experience unit and subject-matter 
Unit. Inthe experience unit subject-matter 
boundaries were ignored—the children go 
into an area in which the realization of pro- 
—blem takes them. In subject-matter unit the 
problem area is limited to the area of arith- 
. metic, 

Soon the adequacy. of social usage was 
challenged because it was limited to compu- 
tational abilities and did not provide answer 
fo mathematical needs—immediate or adult. 
III The incidental theories of learning, 
while still useful, were replaced by meaning- 
ful theory of learning me underlie TIN 

K ctice_in classroom instruc- 

— of the current us ecd ere! 
“The meaning theory con- 
a closely knit system 


tion. Brownell, i 
ing" theory thus : 
_ eieves of arithmetic as 
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of understandable ideas, principles, and pro- - 


cesses. According to this theory the test of 


learning is not mere mechanical facility in - 


‘figuring’. The true test is an intelligent 
grasp upon number relations and the ability 
to deal with arithmetical situations with pro- 


per comprehension of their mathematical as 


well as their practical significance", Thug 


the elementary school mathematics program- 


me has much more than facility in compu- 
tational skill as its goal. Broadly conceived 


the programme has two major aspects—the | 


social aspect and the mathematical aspect 


which should not be separated in learning. 


situation. 


Since 1928 a number of studies have been 
carried out for determining the effect of 
meaningful teaching of arithmetic on learn- 
ing, retention, transfer of training, etc, Me 


Connell and Spitzer have listed the guiding” 


princlples derived from research and logical 
inference. Mc Connell’s list follows: 1 


1. Abstract ideas of number develop out 
of a great amount of concrete, mean- 
ingful experience ; mature apprehen- 
sion of number relationships can be 
attained in no other Way. Further 


more, the adequate development of. 


number ideas calls for B 


j ystematic 
teaching and learning. RS 


ae 


2. Drill does not guarantee that child- - 
ren will be able immediately to recall 
combinations as such, é 

3. 


Habituation of number combinations 
is a final stage in learning which is 


ar by Progressively more 
mature ways of handling , 
relationships, - RU. 
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4. Repeating the fina] form ofa  res- 
ponse from the very beginning may 
actually encourage the habituation 
of immature procedures and serious- 
ly impede necessary growth. 


5. Drill as such TERS little if any 
contribution to growth in quantita- 
tive thinking by supplying maturer 
ways of dealing with number. 

6. » Intermediate steps, such as the use 
of the ‘crutch’ in subtraction, aid 
the learner both to understand the 
process and to compute accurately. 
With proper guidance, these temp- 
orary reactions may ` þe expected 
to give way to more direct respon- 
ses in the later stages of learning. 


7. Reorganization of behaviour occurs 
‘as the child’s understanding grows, 
and results in the emergency of 
more precise, complex, and econo- 
mical patterns of behaviour. 


8. Understanding the number system 
and the methods of operation with it 
.makes possible and facilitates both 
quantitative thinking and ultimately 
rapid and accurate computation. 


"Brownell has identificd four categories 
of meanings : 
(a), 
(b) 


Basic number concepts 


understanding of fundamental ope- 
rations ree 

important principles, relationships, 
and generalizations 

(d) the understanding of our decimal 
number system: — 


ie Today the major concern of teachers of 
mathematics is how to develop meaning 


Pd 
À Ut E 1 1 $ 
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and understanding in all phases of mathe- 
matics. 


IV. During the past few yearsa new 
change is taking place. There has been 
considerable agreement that the. meaningful 
approach to learning should be focused on 
basic concepts and unifying themes or 
strahds underlying mathematics. In class- 
room instruction, emphasis is placed upon 
discovery and intuitive thinking. ; 


Considerably research work has been 
undertaken during the past 50 years to- 
wards defining what meaningful learning is 
and how it takes place. A brief mention 
of certain aspects of learning which are 
important, in teaching mathematics for 
meanings and understandings shall not be 


out of place here. 


What is learning ? Learning is more 
than memorizing or acquiring knowledge 
or skills. These are aspects of learning. 
Psychologists recognize learning as am active 
process involving attention and effort on 
the part of the learner. Learning is a pro~ 
cess of adaptation by which child is changed 
from a bundle of potentialities to an acting 


„organism with ideas, habits, skills and un- 


derstandings. 


Just what happens during the process of 
learning is explained by various theories of 
learning. A number of points of conflict 
exist between these yet they all recognize 
certain factors which are essential part of 


learning process—readiness, motivation, 
thinking, concept formation, problem- 
solving. 


1. Readiness 
The concept of readiness applies to all 
levels in teaching mathematics. In general . 
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it can be said that readiness of any child 
depends on : 

(a) The background of his experiences. 

(b) His physical development, including 
visual-auditory ^ perception, and 
motor development. 

(c) His mental development, including 
intelligence level, maturation, con- 
cepts and meanings. 

(d) His language development. 

(e) His desire to learn. 

(f) His emotional and “social adjust- 
ment. 


Important studies have been conducted 
by Brownell, Brueckner, Senson, Piaget and 
others. "These studies show that in the ins- 


tructional process ‘readiness’ as implied in the 


concepts of ‘maturity’ and *maturation' has 
lesser weight than the notion that it can be 
produced by proper stimulation and oppor- 
tunity for relevant learning experiences and 
practice. This gave support to the idea of 
‘learning set’ and analysis of higher arithme- 
tical abilities into certain relevant basic 
1 abilities whose attainment or non-attain- 
. ment attributed to the learning of the final 
task. It also introduced flexibility in arith- 

- metic curriculum for individual learnings 
by working out hierarchies am 


y ong mathe- 
matical abilities and skills, 


2. Motivation 
For successful teaching it is absolutely 
essential to mobilize the will to learn, It 
is a direct result of the experiences the 
child undergoes: Good teaching must pro- 
vide for motivation. Recent researches have 
shown than extraneous motivation sought 
by engaging pupils in activities of interest 
does not necesssarily ensure learning, The 
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most powerful and enduring Motivation for 
learning mathematics comes from under- 
standing the basic structure of the subject 
and how its various elements are related 
to each other. The external devices such 
as models, aids, club activities can be thought 
as incentives, 

3. Thinking 


One of the chief emphasis in organizing 
instruction jn mathematics has been on 
providing Opportunities for children to 
‘think’, ie., to Taise question and find out 
answers to the questions raised. While the 
theoretical aspects of ‘thinking’ haye been 


inquire, Recently 
Work has been done ^ 


the implications of his 
mathematics are ;? 

(a) The most strik 
the child’s bas 
for interp 
(thinking, - 
standing) a 
and painsta 


ing conclusion is that 
ic cognitive categories. 
Teting physica] reality 
Teasoning, and under- 


king construction. 


(b) Piaget believes that development 
Proceeds through a series of clearly 
2. Wilbur H, 


fe the product of slow . 


Under- | 
T2 $ 


Wey 


defined stages, each having its own 


particular type of mental operation. © Piaget, Stern and others. Certai 


He further believes that (while re- 
cent research may show that the 
general rate of progress through the 
stages may be accelerated or retard 
by experiences, culture, or other 
factors) the sequence. of stages will 
be invariant. Maturation, accord- 
ing to Piaget, takes this form. 


(c) While we can accept much of 


Piaget's work, much more attention 
needs to be given to individual diff- 
erences in. growth and development. 
Recent research by Bruner, Dienes, 


Loyell, aud others ‘shed light on 


differences between children. in the 
way they deal with experiences and 
develop concepts. These will be 
reported on in the section on con- 
cept development. which follows. 


— (d) Certainly 
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been done by Dewey, Carpenter, Dienes, 


n important 


principles are : 3 i 


(a) 


(b). 


Concept development is the central 
and most important aspect of direct- 
ing children's understanding of 
arithmetic and mathematics, Con- 
cepts carefully learned enable the 


child to generalize and to extend 


understanding: from one aspect of 
arithemetic to another. 


Carefully and gradually children 


must be taught the language and. 


symbols of mathematics. This 
mathematical language ^ enables 


` them lo communicate ina particu- 


lar, exact way and to “develop con- 


cepts necessary for succesful work 
in mathematics. ! | 
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ena i f trees, or of other objects, or by 
ing experiences. Children do, of blocks, o B5 ! 
n E uen similar sequen- leading him to see that 2+3 is one more 
2: d Wu development of mathema- than 2+2. a fact he already knows, thereby 
x ideas although wide differences — leading him to the discovery of the sum. 


do exist at each age level. The discovery method of learning. in 


1 aterials are arithmetic is identified with three levels of 

(e) Sensory-perceptual kd d - instructional material: concrete (objects) 

necessary for helping chil "E E semi-concrete (pictures of objects) abstract 

noun SPRE RE d USO (number symbols) The implications of 

improper, induce x to discovery learning are not of ten clearly 
muc useor s these a epee bal] 8tasped in classroom teaching. It has been . 

children. . Visual mds apa BE By interpreted by people in their own ways. In 

descriptions used an ecencep’Ceye research literature the term ‘discovery’ has 

Acl tabs robes been used to describe a learner's goal directed 

if sound eg e um they are behaviour when he works on a task without 

ing developed an 


^ 's developmental 22Y help from the teacher. There are various 
suited to children's develop Ways to withhold instructions and assist 
the learner to achieve the objective by 
himself. Two such instructional strategies 
(i) providing “answer-giving” instructions & 
withholding ‘answer seeking" instructions, 
(ii) giving “answer seeking” instructions and 
withholding ** answer-giving ” instructions 
haye been discussed by Bert Y, Kersh in 
"The Arithmetic Teacher’, October 1965 the 
journal of NCTM, Washington, U.S.A. 

6. Problem-solying 


lopment must be evaluated to see 


levels. 

(f) Piaget's research has poignant mean- 
ing for use of sensory-perceptual 
aids because he shows that mathema- 
tical concepts are not derived from 
materials themselves, but from an 
appreciation of the significance of 
the operations performed with the 
materials. 

(g) The development of mathematical 

understanding Ps skill dur There is no one method of teaching chil- 

Pe ager M inci dren how to reason and think with numbers 

is dependent upon the principles of When ee AER à i 

concept development just presented. ion is con ucted in sucha 

way that the basic mathemati 

Dey iscovers, and relationships are discovered 
Discovery plays an important role in itis necessary that the child is 

learning in arithmetic. The pupilcan be led to face with a problematic sit 

| . to discover meanings and to inyent ways of needs a new concept or operati 
applying previous learning to new processes solving enables the child to 

and new concepts. For instance, instead of interpret his experiences to tes 
simply telling the young child the answer of. standing of mathematical relati 

a combination such as 2.-3, the teacher to make generalizations, 

"A who emphasizes meanings helps him to quently apply in new sit 

discover the answer by counting two groups 


cal concepts 
by the child, 
brought face 
uation which 
on. Problem- 
analyse and 
t his under- 
Onships and 
which he can subse. 
uations, t 

Psychologically Speaking, problems grow 
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out of the needs of individuals. As such, at 
every age level children can have problems 
arising in their everyday life. In the early 
stages the teacher should provide opportunity 
to work out a problem by means of concrete 
materials in situations which require a simple 
type of quantitative thinking such as, 


“Tf we divide 15 pencils equally among 
five boys, how many pencils will each 
boy receive?” One child may be 
asked to distribute the pencils in 
order until all are used up. 


Later, children may substitute drawings 
and symbols for concrete materials. When 
a child solves a problem by using a graph, 
chart or table, he is using special types of 


\ 


reading and study skills involving quanti- 
tative thinking. -A higher level of quanti- 
tative thinking is required in solving real- 
problems which arise in everyday life. 


Reasoning is basic in the solution of 
problems. Children should not be expected 
to solve problems by any onedefinite method 
or formula. Careful attention should be 
given to the reading and analysis of prob- 
lems. Children should be asked to re-state 
problems in their own words and form 
judgements and estimates before they start 
computation. Everything should be done to 
ensure that children understand the meaning 
of the problem before actual computation ` 
starts. 


“Teaching reading, writing and arithmetic of course, but 
not as fundamentals, except'as in the learning one is taught to 
read fine things, to write beautiful thoughts and to know that 
in the fundamentals of life the sum of one’s happiness cannot 
be obtained [by subtracting from others, and that the way to ` 
multiply the value of one’s possessions is to divide them with 
others, especially with those in need.” 


Randall J. Condon 


An Approach to the Course on Principles of Education 


A general course on the principles of 
education is compulsory for all Ed 
both at the Bachelor and the Master's xo 
of education. The course is as old as t e 
establishment of the first Pr Tepo 

itution at Saidapet in - The 
E ea appointed by the RE d 
Education, Government of India, in 3 2 
their outline of the reorganized s ; 
Course recommended “The Princip es o 
Education and School Organization d a 

t Course. The courses in the Principles 
P. ducation as offered at the Secondary 
NE ‘training colleges and cue TRE 

ts of Education of the Univers! les ar 
S. like with the only difference that the 
RAM of the M. Ed. course which 
Tip oes by the name of the philosoph- 
PM AE is done “slightly at a 
ies 
higher-level”. 

Jn this paper following things will be 
attemped : 

3) An examination of the present course 

y the Principles of Education, in- 

adr current thinking about it. 


(ii) A proposal for what should be taught 
1 
and why. 


The Present Course | 
The Course on the principles of education 
( the B.T-/L.T./B-Ed./Dip. in Education 
P 1 oes by different names, for example, as 
Á i ineo of TE (Gorakhpur), 
hy Psychological and Sociological bases of Edu- 
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by 
S. N. Katiyar 


cation” (Punjab), 


“Principles and Practice of 
Education” 


(Nagpur and Mysore), “Princi- 
ples of Education including Educational Psy- 
chology” (Gauhati), “Theory of Education, 
School Organization and Citizenship Training 
(Madras) etc, In Most of the institutions, 
however, the general foundations course goes 
by the name of “The Principles of Educa- 
tion”. It is offered as a compulsory course, 
in most institutions as the Ist paper, 
as the II paper and in a few as the II 
at the Bachelors leye] of education. 
The course is of eclec 
amalgam of conce 
fields, 


in some 
I paper 


tic nature, It is an 
pts drawn from different 
In some institutions, it includes refe- 


ying degrees, In 
tom’ Plato to the 


tory, philosophy, politi Sociology 
and pedagogical The professors 
are frequently Not well trained in any one of 
certainly very few. 
the disciplines as to 


€———— a 


€ 
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be able to talk about them except ata most 
superficial level" * 

The Poona Conference on Teacher Edu- 
cation (1959) held similar opinion about the 
entire course in the field. of professional 
education. The cenference believed “that in 
many places the courses were too abstract, 
theoretical and unrelated to the practical pro- 
blems and needs of education in India...... M 


The author has some knowledge of how 
he course is dealt with in a few teacher 


raining institutions in the north India where 


for the purpose of instruction the course is 
roughly divided into the following areas of 
study : 
1. Meaning and purposes (Philosophy) 
of Education. 


2. The History of Education. 
3. Culture as the educator, 
4. The teacher and the curriculum. 


The first term of the session and some- 
times more is devoted to the study of Philo- 
sophies of Education. The content of this 
phase of study generally includes the philo- 
sophies of Aristotle, Plato, Rouseau, Dewey 
and Gandhi. An ambitious teacher may deal 
with a number of *Isms"—idealism, realism, 
pragmatism etc. This is done to help the 
teacher under training to appreciate the aims, 
scope, curriculum etc. as educational equiva- 
lents ofa particular school of thought. 


Closely allied to the aforesaid treatment 
is the need for an understanding of the forces 
whi h might have worked for the evolution 
-of the various schools of thought. This seems 
to be the purpose for examining the history 

of education in the course on Principles of 
Education. 
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The understanding of Indian education 
requires the ability to view the school in its 
various relationships with society. Educa- 
tional agencies are examined— ranging from 
the family and other primary social groups to 
the whole range of secondary social groups 
including the mass media of communication. 
The anthropological and sociological founda- 
tions of education are also studied. A theo- 
retical treatment of the concepts of curricu- 
lum, correlation, diversification of courses 
etc. are also done. The study of the teacher 
in ancient Indian and the contemporary image 
of the teacher are also attempted. The course 
in the Principles of Education is concerned 
with the functions of the teacher. Questions 
like what teachers actually do and they - 
should do are posed. Teacher’s role in the 
Society, as social worker, community-leader; 
political activities on the part of teachers and 
academic freedom are also given attention by 
a conscientious teacher educator. 


The general impression one gets from the 
field of study is of disjointed ideas “without 
seeking to help the students to evolve their 
own individual philosophy (an outlook on 
education and its problems) of education | 
capable of sustaining and giving meaning 
to their educational work in the conteet of 
Indian Social Conditions". Students, in their 
turn, mug up Plato or Rouseau or any- 
body else in the hope that they can be appli- 
ed to the methods of learning or the buil- 
ding of a curriculum". ` 


The Proposed Course 


The principles of education course ate Ue 


[ 


training colleges as presently i MEE 


——- 


ames B. Conan The ‘Education of L American 
63 pes 126—127 } i 
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habit of thinking ‘‘about the problems of 
education and to come to grips with them”. 


The following principles and recommen- 
dations for what should be taught in the 
principles of education course are founded 
-upon the assumption that attending classes 
is only one of many ways of learning. It is 
now generally acknowledged that prospective 
teachers can gain greatly from working 
systematically with children and youth in 
school and community settings. 


It may be mentioned that merely to work 
with children and youth does not guarantee 
sensitivity to their problems. The Teachers 
College will need to select the experiences 

o 


carefully. 


Principles for Developing the Course 


The following are some principles for 
developing the curriculum of the course 


under discussion : 


1. Individual differences in backgrounds, 
P itudes and aspirations among pro- 
spective teachers are as important as 
imilar differences among children 

dT uth. Is the future teacher from 
CHAR or a town ? Is the buc 
from teacher a public or a parochia 
school ? These questions are as impor- 
tant emong furture teachers as they 
are among elementary and secondary 


school pupils. 


2. Knowledge of progress as a stimulus 
5 for learning is important for beginners 
in the pre-service pr ogramme; _Confe- 
rences should be held with all students 
in the foundation course to get "feed- 
back" as to which ones are having 

` satisfactory experiences and’ which are 


- The abilities of ex; 


4. Areas of the Princi 
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having problems. A student may be un- 
impressed bya particular experience. A. 
conference regarding the experience 
may prevent him from drawing nega- 
tive conclusions about the vocation of 
teaching. We may need to ask exactly 
What the students don't like about 
Some experience, to prevent the loss 
of some of our more Creative prospec- 


tive teachers from the teaching profes- ' 
sion, 


Perienced teachers, 
who have a commitment to teaching, 


should be Capitalized on by teacher 
education programmes at the beginning 
of the professional Sequence, as well 
aslater on. The importance of the 
teacher as a model is surely as signi- 
ficant a principle in teacher education 
as it is in the education of children and 
youth. The members of the profes- 
sion, whom the Students observe and 
with whom they Work, can affect their 
perspective of the teaching profession, 


as well as their Conception of good 
teaching. 


ple of education 
course should be thought in an inter- 
disciplinary manner. Professors of 
Special areas should disc 
foundations, historica] 
and special problems of school ina 
changing society, from the perspective 
of their speciality, 


. The attitude and performance of the 


Prospective teacher, in both formal 
and informal learning Situations, is a 
sound basis for deciding whether he 


would do well in the teacher education 
sequence, 


———Àa A 
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Possible Content 

The curriculum can best be implemented 
on an inter-disciplinary basis, using a pro- 
blem-centred approach. A few major pro- 
blems for study are suggested as follows, 


with illustrated sub-questions for each them. , 


1. What Have Our Elementary Schools 
Accomplished ? What are the objec- 
tives of the elementary school to-day ? 
What are the trends with regard to the 
functions and goals of the elementary 
school ? 

2. What Have Our Secondary Schools 
Accomplished ?. What are the purposes 
of secondary education in India ? What 
are some of the problems and issues 
facing the secondary school pro- 
gramme ? Upon what does the solu- 
tion of these problems depend ? 


3. Who Controls Our Schools ? What is 
the extent of local authority ? What 
are the functions of state departments 
of education? What is the role of 
the Union Government in education ? 


4. What are Teaching and Learning ? 
What is the nature of teaching, and 
what is the nature of learning ? What 
is the traditional view of the educative 
process? What is the progressive 
conception of teaching and learning ? 


5. How Did Our Schools Evolve ? What 
were the objectives of our 'indigenous 
schools ? Why did public education 
develop so powerfully in the country 
since independence ? What are the 
current trends and movements in public 
education to-day ? 


6, What Influences Do Social Forces 
Have on Educaiion? What are the 
social factors that influence learning ? 
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What other institutions beside the 
school act as educators? Should the 
school attempt to counteract the unde- 
sirable influences of a child’s social 
environment ? 


7. How can the Teacher Function as a 
Professional Worker ? How does the 
professional teacher enter the pro- 
fession? What is the professional 
curriculum in education? What are 
the trends in programmes of teacher 
education? How is the profession 
organized? What isa good teacher? 


8. What is “Curriculum ?" What are the 
major curricular areas and how do they 
contribute to the goals of the school? 
Who determines the curriculum ? What 
forces bring about changes in the 
Curriculum? 


Resource units on each major topic, or 
theme, could be made available to students, 
These units could be developed by faculty- 
student committees. 


It would be important for all faculty mem- 
bers within. the Institute of education, with 
specializations in the foundation fields, to. 
bring meaning to the course. 


Faculty members from the various acade- 
mic departments of the art and science 
colleges could be involved in the responsibi- 
lity of relating their disciplines to school 
problems. For example, in topic three, 
“Who Controls Our Schools?" members of 
the political science department would 
discuss local government and local power 
structure as it pertains to school administra- 
tion. As a second example, members of both 
the sociology department and the anthropos 
logy department would bring their disciplines 


to school problems. related to topic six 
s "| M HEY 


Í 
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“Culture and Education". Sociologists would 
elate learnings in demography and ecology 
x urban school problems. Anthropologists 


ight discuss the characteristics of ethnic 
m 


roups that comprise the school population 
a different parts of the country. 


Although all students would. be Bae 
duced to problems of education in py A 
the eight fundamental areas, dm men 
would select a Pona Bohne 3 d 

im to study 1n : 
CS eae ae of the probiem Mcd 
based ona need arising directly from 


eriences in working with children and 
P 


youth. 
Direct Experiences : The Berane S 2 
rriculum of the course in Principles 
Pir ion would involve at least one day 
"Hic cM the equivalent number of hours, 
"dd xd ? T field experiences in the school, 
nns EE Su dati agency. Students would 
53 we ^ ATE observation stage to active 
s as duties So eA E 
Moko diets the students to: (1) begin 
would i knowledge of the principles of 
pee b" real situations and (2) to øver- 
CORB possible fears before they impede 

come 


gresss, Of undermine self-confidence. 
pro > 


The following is a lists by no means 

lete, of suggested direct experiences 

Maus iin and youth in formal and in- 
adi learning situations, 

1. Community aide; working in com- 

" munity agencies which serve children 

and youth, such as after-school recre- 

ation centres, if any, adult education 

centre, civil defence training centre, 

young farmers club etc. Active 

participation in community service 

. would provide opportunities for the 
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Prospective teacher to relate social 


foundations knowledge to real pro- 
blems. 


2. Teacher aide ; although foundations 
Students would assume nO respon- 
sibility in- classroom management 
er control, they would work indivi- 
dually, or in small groups as deter- 
mined by the nature and purpose of 
the group (hobby groups and special 
interests might be bases for such 
group experiences). r 


3 Tutor-mentor ; prospective teachers 
would find tutoring a valuable 
activity in Preparing to teach. It is 
hoped that students engaged in 
tutoring would act as 4 mentor, or 
special friend, to one particular child. 
Perhaps this could be a disadvantag- 
ed child, but not necessarily. Such 
an interest could be maintained 
throughout the.balance of the pros- 
pective teachers" Profession: 
paration and beyond, 


4. The school ; learning about the role 
of a school in a Specific neighbour- 
hood. Prospective. teachers would 
Serve as aides to guidance counsel- 
lors or school administrators. The 
purpose of this experience would be 
to help the student understand the 
role of the Schoolina given neigh- 
bourhood. It would enable him to 
relate the influences in the lives of 
children and youth outside the 
school to their in-school experiences, 


al pre- 


Although the foregoing experiences are 
valuable in and of themselves, their yalue 


would be greatly enhanced by evaluations — 


made by prospective teachers as they returned _ 


3 
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to their college classrooms. Discussions would 
naturally be carefully guided by the profes- 
sor conducting the course, so that inquiry 
leads to further discussion and study. 
Students need more than a mere survey 
of the educational enterprise in our mation. 
Pervading problems must be treated frankly 
in the light of their theoretical and practical 
rootings. The course in the principles of 


education should provide some unique 
opportunities for bringing about a fuller 
perspective and synthesis of the field. Future 
teachers, regardless of whether they are 
planning to work primarily with children or 
youth, and regardless of their different 
subject specialities, can come to appreciate 
the concerns which all good teachers share 
in common, 


“A philosophy of education cannot be crammed down 
people's throat ; they must feel it to be true in the marrow of 
their bones and look with trust and approval upon the leaders 
who attempt to give it expression. It must catch and reflect 
their temper, not arouse their distember.”” 


Joseph Justman 
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Preparation of Teachers for Schools of Nursing 


-To many of the readers in the field of 
education in India this title may sound 
strange, as we hardly hear either in news- 
paper or through other media of communi- 
cation anything about the problem of Teacher 
Education in the field of Nursing. This 
Strange feeling is due to the fact that majority 
of us do not understand fully the concept of 
modern nursing or the role of à nurse in the 
modern.society. To most of us a nurse is 
a Service personnel in the hospital who car- 
ries out the orders of the doctors faithfully. 
She does certain mechanical jobs such as 
taking temperature, administering medicine 
to the patients and assisting the doctors in 
such tasks which any person with little train- 
ingor say apprenticeship under a doctor, 
willlearn to perform efficiently. In other 
words learning of these tasks require no 
special training or education. This impression 
of a nurses's role in the hospital has develop- 
ed as a result of people's experience at the 
hands of nurse who have themselves not 
understood their own role in regard to a 
patient in particular and community in 
general. In fact we never think ofa murse 
apart from a hospital. situation, 


Now if we have to understand the problem 

of training teachers for. nursing schools we 

_ must first understand the nature of nursing 
to-day, because unless we establish the fact 
that nursing is a highly technical, complex 
. and delicate task which require a definite 
minimum educational background and train- 
ing. We will not be justified to discuss the 
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by 
D. V, Sharma 


present problem. The nursing to-day is 
developing into a science of giving comfort 
to a patient in particular and community in 
general. A nurse's task begins before doctor's 
task and ends. after the doctor's task. 
She is the person who at all times is to 
think how best she can take away some of 
the sufferings which a patient has necessarily 
to suffer when inflicted with a disease. This 
involvement with the sufferings of patients 
takes her to community where she has to 
lay the foundations of removing the factors 
which lead to disease and sufferings, That 
is she has to assume the role ofa promoter 
of health of the community and preventor . 
of diseases in of. the community. She can do 
this best when she understands fully the 
Psychology of patient and his relations, 
trains her hands in a way that in physically 
handling the patients the hands sooth and 
not hurt. The greatest comfort to a patient 
is feeling of security and this she has to sup- 
ply by her attitude towards the patients and 
his relatives. With the advance in techno- 
logy the comfort giving equipment js being 
invented and used yery repidly these days 
involving many Principles of Physical] scien- 
ces. All these are exacting jobs requiring , 
considerable knowledge of Psychology, 
Sociology, physical and biological . sciences, 
It is this type of nursing that is needed to- 
day and it is for the Production of such a 
nurse that we need to have a skilled teacher, 


The main difficulty in. the training of 


teachers for nursing schools is the Same 
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which was faced by advocates of teacher 
training programmes in the field of General 
Education in the initial stages, i.e. that the 
knowledge of content alone is sufficient for 
any nurse to teach in' a school of- nursing 
after some experience as a staff nurse in the 
ward of a public health field. For example 
ifa nurse has passed say her 34 years Gen- 
eral Certificate Course prescribed by the 
Trained Nurses Association of India or 
B.Sc. Course from a College of Nursing, she 
after serving in a particular hospital for 
sometimes can be automatically promoted to 
the status of a Sister Tutor (a Nurse Teacher) 


_if a nursing school is attached to the hospi- 


tal,and then as a Principal Sister Tutor. 
Till there is a recognition by nursing admi- 
nistrators, doctors (who appear to have 
greater say in nursing education) and educa- 
ted nurses that the experience of working in 
a hospital alone does not give them skill to 
teach and that teaching itself is a technical 
task to be learned, there will be no solution 
of the problem of training teachers for 
nursing schools. It is because of this apathy 
towards the need of trained teachers for 
nursing schools that the courses, like Mas- 
ters of Nursing are not attracting enough 
graduate nurses, and.no course has yet been 
devised which can be compared to B.Ed, etc. 
to make a graduate nurse a competent 
teacher for a School of Nursing. 

The teacher education programme in 
nursing has drawn considerable inspiration 
from Teacher Education programme of 
secondary schools. This is reflected in their 
adoption of many principles of education 
and techniques of teaching perfected by 
them. Although this adoption from general 
education gives a good orientation to nurse 
teacher, it does not take into account fully 


the nature of teaching a nurse teacher 


i ^) 
M 
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has to indulge in. The role of nurse as a 
teacher is more than exacting and. varied 
than the role of a teacher, in a school. She 
hasto indulge in lot of deliberate and. 
planned individual teaching of patient, his 
relations in the hospital, she has to teach 
community (group of women or mixed 
group) like a social worker besides teaching 
to students in the hospital school. In addi- 
tion to teaching theory a nurse teacher has 
to develop many manipulative skills (giving 
injections, correcting postures of patients, 
transfusion of liquid’ etc); in the students. 
In a way the development of these manipula- 
tive skills in the students are more important 
in nursing. The ordinary teacher is never 
involved in the development of such com- 
plex manipulative skills on such a scale. The 
development of manual dexterity involves 
intensive and extensive supervision by the 
nurse-teacher of the student-nurse. Hence, 
a nurse teacher besides learning the techni- 
ques of teaching to a group in the class is 
required to learn the art of individual 
teaching. This involves a very special 
technique as the individual teaching 
can accompany along with many other 
tasks which a nurse performs for a 
patient. The predominance of practical. 
work over theory also requires a special 
training to a nurse teacher in the art of 
supervision, as well know that supervi- 
sion is an expert technical service. 
It is through expert supervision that theory 
can be blended with practice which is 
extremely vital in nursing. To the writer 
the great weakness in training programmes 
of nurse teacher lies in not adequately 
developing in them the techniques of super- 
vision. We should also not forget that the 
student nurse belongs to adoelscent group, . 
and this age has special significance from the 
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point of handling the students by the 
teacher, while in ordinary schools" the age 
variation of students is great. This is a way 
facilitates the task of nurse teacher as she 
has to deal with a homogeneous group from 
the point of view of age. Another charac- 
teristic ofa nurse student which has to be 
kept in mind is that she has to play the role 
ofa very mature person even at a very 
young age. This enforced potne of 
a mature person when she is not so 
chronologically creates special adjustment 
problems for student nurse. A nurse 
teacher has to be prepared to enable her 
students to assume these roles effectively. 
Any curriculum for the training of nurse 
teacher must take these distinguishing fea- 
tures into account: 


In India we are hopelessly short of 
We have more doctors than nurses 
In India there is one nurse 


nurses. 
to serve people. 
for about eleven thousand population against 
one for three hundred in England. The target 
recommended by the Bhore Committee is 
one nurse to five hundred people, If we 
want to reach this target we have to produce 
many more nurses than what We are pro- 
ducing now. To achieve this end we must 
develop our teacher training - programme 
considerably. The enormosity of our require- 
ment in the field of nursing induces many 
people to think of short cut methods of 
training nurses. In the name of expediency 
they are ready to sacrifice all principles of 
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education and entrust the training of a nurse 
to any agency. If this is allowed to happen, 
nursing in India will remain at a primitive 
level, we will never develop the concepts of 
quality nursing as it will be dependent to 
Some extent on what the people expect them 
to do and this expectation is the resultant of 
the quality of nursing they get used to in 
hospitals, Therefore, we must emphasize 
quality of nursing at all costs, because it is 


the quality that will tell in the end, not 
quantity. 


To achieve the nursing goals stated above 
not only we have to provide more places 
for training teachers for school of nursing in 
the existing institutions, we have to develop 
full-fleged Extension Services Department in 
the institutions like College of Nursing, 
Delhi and Christian Medical 
Hospital. Vallore. These 


Should arrange for inservice e 
the existing te 


College and 
departments 
ducation of 
acher in the schools of nursing. 
These departments will also become a means 
of exchange of professon 
the field of Nursi 
undertake 


al experience in 
ag Education. They can 
to produce suitable nursing 
literature, teaching aids and finally 
disseminate latest ideas in nursing through 
arrangement of actual demonstrations of 
techniques by experts, India needs quality 
ale and this will be 
achieved by imporving the quality of nurse 
teacher through better teacher 
programmes, 


they can 


education 


A college is a corporation of scholars 
engaged in the creation and dissemination of 
knowledge, and may sometimes be identical 
with a University when it assumes to itself 
also the degree-giving function. Its consti- 
tuents are normally the large body of scho- 
lars on its rolls and the smaller body of 
teachers who guide and help them in the 
putsuit of knowledge. While this concep- 
tion of a college comprehends within its 
scope accessories like a library and a labo- 
ratory, a workshop and seminar rooms, it 
seldom extends its scope beyond these. 
Very rarely do we finda college in India, 
which considers hostelling of its students as 
an integral part of its function, though we: 
‘know that a college is nothing if itis nota 
hostel in the old British Universities like 
Oxford and Cambride, Where the students 
ofa colleges are not residential within its 
compus, contact between the students and 
| i staff will be confined mainly to that part of 

the day set apart for the instructional pro- 

| grame, and this. may not normally be more 
` than five or six hours; and it is too much to 
expect that there will be anything likea 
powerful impact | of the knowing mind and of 

the environment on those who congregate to 
learn and shape themselves. It is well-known 
‘that it isthe tutorials that expose the scholars 

a great. deal to the ‘intellectual and cultural 
attitude: and perspectives of the masters at 
Oxford and Cambridge and forge lasting 

f bonds between the masters and scholars. 


i The Case for Forming Alumni Associations 


in Teachers?’ Colleges 
by 
N, P. Pilla 


Hostelling within the campus makes for active 
participation of its inmates in college activi- 
ties, other than purely curricular, and leads 
to a widening of such activities may, under 
ideal condition, become co-extensive with 
the stage in which the scholar lives. This 
makes strong bonds between student and 
student and between student and Master; 
and the college becomes a family to which 
every member becomes emotionally attached. 
Its alumni would be part of it throughout 
their lives keeping in touch with it whereyer 
they may be, and taking interest in its growth 
and development. Their willingness to 
contribute to its upkeep and to maintain its 
traditions is the outward sign of their indeb- 
tedness totheinstitution. This indebtedness 
hecomes more articulated in societies where 
the institution depends upon alumni support 
for its own growth. This is what happens 
with regard to most of the American Colleges 
and Universities. Here, the alumni is. looked 
upon as members of the college wherever 
they may be, and every step is taken to ensure 
that the college does not lose track of them. 
Alumni rolls are maintained. Letters are 
sent to them for every important function 
and appeals for funds whenever expansion _ 
schemes are projected. The cc 
helps them in placement, volun s 
desired. In short, a Jearning- faa f 
continum is established. 


Not that we in India are unaware of - 


1 l 169 an 


ege also p 
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the situation meer D ne a eek 
i he same kind o 
Lo UNUS the colleges and the 
i. Notthata few attempts paye not 
ARR in this direction by some. private 
institutions. By and large, oS 
college, especially those under EE » 
control and management, have s j mU 
this direction. Partly because the d 5 
are posted and shifted from colleg 3 
in the interests of administration an 
Avis use Government colleges do not 
PEE Jumni funds for their develop- 
anaes rd the colleges have not 
Be tok keeping track of the alumni, 
ig Maite has not come from the 
mi ff themselves, it is an indication of the 
DEA loyalty on their part too. It only 
p. io (CM had failed to leave a deep 
aide ms students so as to get them 
A ERE their institutional role and pros- 
Ww for all time. 


The obvious situation that exists today in 
lleges is, at best, that of a social group 
SU Er t worst, it sometimes looks like 
ped P ch crowd ata wayside hotel, 
am AN to expect from the customers 
It is ys any loyalty to it. They may be 
is ful or appreciative of the service rende- 
eet ü may even cherish pleasant memories 
dps p occasions later. But, beyond this, 
m do not feel that they have anything to 
do with it. When a college operates ves. 
much like a temporary rest house, there is 
no wonder if it fails to carye a place in the 
hearts of those who pass through it. 


Alumni loyalty to an institution would 
be directly based on alumni services which 
make the recipients of the Services ego- 
involved in’ the fortunes of the institution, 
The maintenance of an alumni register with 
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copies of the Photographs of graduates, 
extracts from their admission rolls and 
Progress reports, extracts of their academic 
achievements and distinctions as well as of 
extra-curricular activities and particulars 
like permanent and Present addresses is the 
first requisite in the formation of an alumni 
association. A candidate's aspirations as to 
the career he seeks on completion of the 
college course must also find a place in this 
record. The Organisation of a placement 
service in the college to help the candidate 
in finding a suitable job and for giving him 
assistance in the matter of preferments, may 
help to keep him interested in Maintaining 
his connection with it even afterwards as he 
would look upon it as an avenue to explore 
Possibilities of bettering his Prospects, Every 
candidate should be Tequired to jnform 


changes, if any, of the address to which 
Communications are to 


as such changes occur, 

be charged for member; 
association and this may 
time the candid 
otherwise, it may 


be sent, immediately 
A nominal fee may 
ship of the alumni 
be collected at the 
ate leaves the college, as 
Dot be practicable to get 
Subscriptions from all the candidates ] 


ater 
on. It should be made 


a regular feature in 
€ge that an ‘alumni 

year and for this, 
d be invited. 


necessitate 
nications, at least 


for the information 


of the 
The annnal Teport of the 


others, college 
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may also be sent to the alumni so that they 
may know what is happening in their a/ma 
mater The desirability of associating the 
alumni, through their representatives, nomi- 
nated or elected, in a committee or two, 
formed for the promotion or furtherance of 
the activities of the college, will also have to 
be explored. Alumni funds must be collected 
even if the college can get on without them; 
for it is only when monetary contributions 
are demanded that their attachment to the 
college could be tested in a concrete form; 
and only when monetary contributions are 
made, will the alumni get more and more 
involved in the working of the college and 
its growth. i 


The foregoing points apply to the alumni 
association of any college. In a Teachers’ 
College, which is a professional college, its 
character and role may be a little different. 
Here, the alumni have a set goal and more 
or less similar aspirations. They go out to 
practise a profession, for which they have 
acquired the necessary competences and 
training during their internship in the 
college. They have necessarily to look back 
to the college for further light in the matter. 
If the college takes up the responsibility of 
giving them this illumination, it would 
succeed remarkably well in keeping its hold 
on the alumni. If it shirks this responsibility, 
or somehow fails in the discharge of this res- 
ponsibility, it would naturally cut itself adrift 
and be forgotten. The building up of a 
‘strong alumni association is, in fact, an allur- 
ing challenge for any college ; for, its success 
'Solely depends on the competence of the head 
ofthe institution and the office bearers of 
the organisation to visualise the needs of the 
- profession for which they train the personnel 
and proyide the necessary facilities for pro- 
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fessional growth of their own accord. Ref- 
resher courses, seminars and workshops for 
bringing select members of the alumni toge- 
therin the campus must, therefore, receive 
the greatest attention from the college. 
These should be occasions for revitalising the 
esprit de corps among them. When they go 
back, they should feel that they had not gone 
to it in vain. New ideas with regard to pro- 
fessional theory and practice, gathered from 
the alma mater, should make them feel con- 

" fident that they do keep pace with the growth 
of knowledge and skills in the field of their 
own work. Ifthe college, thus, puts the 
alumni in position once every three or four 
years, they would feel secure ; and from this 
feeling of security will emerge a sentiment of 
loyalty to the institution. In between, the 
contact could be kept up by News letters, 
Bulletins, and Circulars. Questions answered, 
doubts cleared, problems, personal or profes- 
sional, simplified and helped to be solved, 
will draw the alumni closer to the institution 
much more than any number of appeals for 
co-operation. It isof the utmost importance 
that the communication of ideas is not of the 
single-track pattern—from the college to the 
alumni; but is maintained as a two-track 
affair—from the college to the alumni and 
from the alumni to the college. Just as the 
college should think that it helps the 
college alumni to grow, the alumni should 
think that they help the to grow, having 
been helped by the college to build them. 
selves as efficient professionalists. 


If this happens, the alumni association 
will become an integral part of the college 
and the'college will outgrow the four walls 
within which its buildings stand, and com- 
pass within it, along with those who sit an 
learn, all who have ever been through it. 


"Wie Wee Benge 
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Problem Solving In Teaching Agriculture 


i Z 
at is Problem Solving ? à 

jupe) solving in teaching refers to 
the task of making decisions or doing things 

: ke or do, the nature 
the learner wants to ma 
of which he is able to understand pir for 
which at the time he has no solution. 


In any problem situation, the learner 
stands to face some difficulty which he is 
willing to try to solve ‘on his own or under 

idance of the teacher. In the field. of 
eunti the learner faces a number of 
b that provide a sound basis for 
de lessons. The agriculture teacher 
Pete is farming background and exper- 
Ki Aa a sound technical training can 
atio = students indentify problems of the 
ee pop ommunity of the region. These 
M rin: did then be related to the class- 
pro 


blems. 

ee hot growing wheat crops confronted 
TA ituation after situation in which he 
d en (n ke decisions so as to obtain 
iw ve ^H jield. Each of these situations 
Dey pees to be encountered. Some 
Lea has to be found out either by him- 
Odd through somebody's guidance. When 
eh ipis are related to class-room 
: piste atts solutions have naturally to come 
PAPAS students’ creative thinking under 

'the guidance of the teacher. 
Solution to each of these difficulties in 
growing wheat may possibly be provided 
VER Hammonds Carsie. Teaching Agriculture. Me 


Graw Hill Book Co. Inc. New York, 1950, PP. 
96-140. 


By 
M. G. Kelkar 


from the book also. But then the teacher 
would be denying the students an important 
Opportunity to think, to discover or estab- 
lish meaningful relationships with the 
help of appropriate information having 
bearing on the problem. The information, 
reference material may be used by students 
only to the extent that they help students to 
guide their thinking, to draw inferences and 
make decisions, ‘No amount of learning 
facts for future use can provide this exper- 


2 


ience", ? 


There is no recitation in the ordinary 
sense of the term, nor the mere communica- 
tion of facts, In fact, much of instruction 
imparted through lecture, recitation etc. is 
not always geared to the level of understand- 
ing of the learners, Problem sought to be 
Solved through student-teacher planning 
necessitates gearing to the level of under- 
standing of the group. Here the real 
experiences of the group reflect in their 
thinking thus making the instruction real 
and meaningful. 

Thinking and Problem Solving 


Thinking is very intimately connected 
with problem Solving. Thinking takes place 
only when a situation warrants it or evokes 
it. This thinking has essentially to end in 
reaching Some goal. The extent of thinking 
involved will depend upon the intensity of 
He meuty Viet. YE itt doa ele 

2. Phipps and Cook. Handbook on Teaching 


Vocational Agriculture, The Interstate Printers and 
Pub. Danyille, Illinois, 1956, pp. 130-148. 
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react to a situation appropriately there is no 
difficulty. Difficulty, therefore, (which does 
not exist apart from a situation) may or 
may not guarantee thinking but it is an 
essential prerequisite to thinking. 


Thinking of some superior quality on the 
part of student is usually very necessary in 
good teaching. It is through good thinking 
alone, that enrichment of meaning, develop- 
ment of understanding, collecting of infor- 
mation in useful form and meeting a 
challenge of new experience, can be achieved: 
But ability to think, and think well is not 
all. The learners must also acquire all the 
appropriate “tools” to think with. 


Definition of Problem Solving and its Value 


Not all have a correct notion of problem 
solying in teaching. The statement by a 
teacher, “our problem for to-day is wheat” 
does not make any sense. There is no magic 
in the word problem. Again, there is dis- 
tinction between a question and a problem. 
“What are the steps in Poona method of 
Jowar cultivation? " is a question and not 
a problem. *Why is this method. so effec- 
tive?” is a question which may evoke some 
thinking and may approach close to a pro- 
blem: But it is not a life situation. “A pro- 
blem is a life situation that requires thinking 
in its solution and not merely finding of facts 
in a book,”? 

The real virtue of problem solving lies in 
the quality of a problem—the problem that 
calls for thinking of superior quality, its 
specificity, general application of the same to 
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“Students have to be taught to solve problems 
instead of just studying them. Students who 
have always recited their lessons should net 
be expected to know how to solve problems"* 
Solving problem requires on the part of 
students, a number of skills and abilities, 
Teaching students to solve problems efficien- 
tly also requites mastery over many skills, on 
the part of the teacher. In using this method: 
therefore, the teacher must try to develop in. 
students, the following abilities, and under- 
standings? : 

(i) A concious understanding of the 
method of problem solving, 

(ii) Ability to recognise the problem situ- 
ation clearly. 

(iii) Ability to work with other members 
of the group in collectmg useful, 
complete and up-to-date information 
for formulating hypotheses, 

(iy) Ability to analyse and weigh data in 
support of the hypotheses. 

(v) Ability to understand objectives 
clearly. : 

(vi) Ability to understand the problem 
before an attack is made. 

(vii) Attitude to revise or accept new 
hypotheses when the original hypo- 
theses are proved to be incorrect. 

(viii) Ability to generalise from the solu- 
tion of a problem. 

Types of Problems 

“Problems are usually classified by the - 
type of thinking required in their solution", — 
Reasoning is an essential part of problem | 


4. Hammonds Carsie. 


‘Mc Graw Hill Book Co. Inc. New 
96-140. 


Teaching A. igriculture. 
York, 1950, 


5. Phipps and Cook : Handbook on Teaching. J 
Vocational Agriculture. The Interstate Print rs and 


blem solving approach is extremely essential. Pub. Inc. Danville linois. 1965 5». Dodd: : 
AU Ibid. pp. 130-148. 1 6. Ibid: pp. 130-148. ` Lu 
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d ich itself is regarded as a complex 
mi t. EA deduction and 
RU cbe or general reasoning. Pid 
Stewart? has classified problems in the 
following four different types : 
@ Forked road problems. TA 
Gi) Problems with number of possibilitie: 
or alternatives. 
(iii) Problem involving a “situation to be 
improved". 


(iv) An effect is observed and the cause 


is to be determined. 


Procedures for solving each of the above 

f problems are more or less the same 

Eus e difference in their details. Some 

m ue steps involved are suggested 
imp 


below :— 


I. Forked Road MC HUS = omen 
UE m where som 

ous ue UR made. As an example, 
decisicn may be stated. “Shoulda farmer 
a Sic h his land (sandy loam) every year 
u.s Mem or more year". The follow- 
d inc dure is proposed to solve this prob- 
"joe rocedure is described some what 
is 3 vu A to avoid repetition of the same 
es sh types would be discussed.) 


1. The problem would be clearly defined. 


2. Student would bo asked to collect all 
^ possible experiences, to find out from good 
reference sources, under teacher's guid- 
ance, all the essential factors and their 
respective related facts listed below, that 
have bearing on the problem. 


Factors : 


(a) Soil type. (b) Topography, 
(c) Rainfall. (d) Rotation of crops. 


7. Stewart, W.F. Problem Solving in Agriculture 
Education, Mimeographed Note, 1950. 
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(e) Power available. (f) Weed control. 
(g) Cost involved, (b) Any other. 


3. Through proper analysis of the evidence - 
collected by students, relative importance 
ofeach of these factors in the specific 
situation would be evaluated by them. 


Students would be guided to discover 
appropriate relationships between various 
factors. 

5. Students would then draw inferences 

after weighing each of these factors on its 
merit and make a decision. The decisions 
made would be always Supported, by 
reasons, 

The decisions made by members of the 
group would be Scrutinised further and 
the “final decision” would be made. 


If. Problem with Number of Possibilities 


Hete the group has to make a correct 
choice from among the number of possibili- 


factors chart, 
the useful and 


Th 


As an example 
“What variety of 
d for the College 
mation would be 
among students 
Ossibilities, The 
ulated under the 


The useful infor; 
tabulated and Circulated 
for Studying the various p 
information could be tab 
following headings - 


(i) Name of the variety, 
(i) Yield per heactare. 


i 
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(ii) Place of Breeding, 
(iv) Soil requirement, 
_(y) Irrigation required, 
(vi) Disease resistance, 
(vii) Special features, 
(viii) Cost, 
(ix) Source of availability; 
(x) Fertiliser requirements, 
(xi) Any other. 
Itshould be remembered that a reasonable 
number of possibilities should be used with 
the right" possibility most certainly 
included. 


UI. Problem Involving 
Improved 
Problem here refers to some specific 

situation which “needs to be improved" so 

as to make the best out ofit. For example, 

“What improvements would be suggested in 

the present dairy barn on the college 


farm X? 


a Situation to be 


It is obvious that before students 
proceedto make their recommendations 
to improve the barn, they must study 
(i) the present condition of the barn and 
(ii) must know the essential requirements of 
a good dairy barn. It is qnite possible that 
students might make some suggestions from 
their own experience while more would be 


discovered through reading of appropriate 


references. The information collected should | 


be organised ona proforma with the follow- 
ing headings so as to facilitate discussion 
and final conclusions could be drawn with 
the help of students. 


(i) Characteristics or essential elements 
of a good diary barn. 

(ii) What and why 

(iii) Situation on the farm 

(iy) Final recomendations made by the 
group. 1 
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IV. An Effect is Observed and the Cause is 
to be Determined 


These types of problems require students 
to discover the "unknown facts" and 
principles. The effect is observed or 
brought to the notice of the students and 
cause isto be determined. “What caused 
the death of a number of poultry birds on 
the college farm ?" Why is maize crop in a 
particular patch of field drying out 2?” 


In the above two situations the effects 
“the death of poultry birds” and the “drying 
of the maize crop" are observed and the 
‘why’ of each is to be determined. The 
best way to handle the problem would be to 
list out all the facts which might be having 
some cause-relationship. The evidence or 
facts so collected would then be discussed 
and the right cause or causes would be 
“discovered” by the group. 


Successful Use of Problem Solving 


The success of problem solving in teach- 
ing will depend to a great extent upon the 
following factors : 


1. The teacher concerned should have 
a clear concept of the problem solv- 
ingapproach. He should be tho- 
roughly conversant with the proce- 

. dure of using it. 
2. Teacher and students both should 


have specific and meaningful objec- 
tives to achieve. 


3. Students should be adequately 
oriented to the problem solving 
approach. 


4. The situation (related to the problem) 
should be studied thoroughly. 
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Good discussion techniques should be 

used so as to involve all the students 
in the process of thinking. All the 
hypotheses suggested by the group 
should be given equal consideration. 
In no case should a teacher give 
indication of correct hypotheses. 


Teacher should supervise the study of 
information by students. This helps 
teacher to locate students who need 
more help and also to judge when it 
istime to begin the concluding 
discussion. 


Information should be supplied to 
students only when itis not possible 
for them to collect it by themselves. 
They should be taught the proce- 
dure of collecting useful, up-to- 
date and complete information 
having bearing on the problem, 


Many times the class regulates the 
pace when problem is being tackled. 
The teacher should keep pace with 
the class lest the class should 
lose interest or become impatient. 


The teacher should try to adjust the 
teaching plan to local conditions 
and delimit the scope of the problem 
to the level of experiences and un- 
derstanding of the group. 


Often students fail to apply themsel- 
ves in tackling the problem probably 
because they encounter no difficulty. 
They just do not feel anything 
challenging about it. This requires 
‘on the part of the teacher that he 
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states the problem clearly and in a 
manner that would motivate students 
to solve it. 4 


Some Limitations in the Use of Problem Solv- 

ing in Teaching 

In any problematic situation the main 
concern of the group is to arrive at a deci- 
sion or reach a goal. All its thinking is, 
therefore, directed towards encountering the 
difficulty in the situation, so as to reach 
the goal. The only understanding the group 
might wish is that which js essential to its 
goal-achievement. The group might not be 
concerned in Securing understanding that has 
scope beyond the achievement of the goal 
unless the teacher would make special 
efforts to develop it. It is also difficult to 
assume that just solving a problem would 
secure all the understanding on the part of 
the group. It will depend upon the ‘situa- 
tion and the Capacities of the learners, 


In some situations Students could be 
helped to make appropriate generalisations 
with a view to secure solutions to a problem 
or a series of problems, €.g."Legumes when 
inoculated (and when the soil is not rich in 
nitrogen) takes nitrogen from air, applies. to 
all legumes", “A principle indicates an 
element of likeness : this one; an element 
of likeness common to legumes.” 


There are some problematic situations 
where securing such generalisations on the 
part of students is not always possible. This ‘ 
is a serious limitation of the problem solv- 


ing approach. ^ 


8. Hammonds Carsie. Teaching Agriculture. 
Me Graw Hill Book Co. Inc. New York, 1950 pp. 
96-140. d 
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Professional Preparation for College Teachers 


by 
S.S. Chawla 


“There are few teachers who do not take pride in a well taught lesson, a skillfully 
developed lecture, or a course which. is challenging to the students.....Yet college 


teachers are strangely 


reluctant to submit their instruction to critical exami- 


i nation ; indeed they tend to be suspicious, if not disdainful of all talk of 
teaching methods” * 


The college teachers do not generally 
welcome the idea of professional training. 
The reasons may well be a sense.of com- 
placency which fosters the belief that 
whatever professional preparation they have 
acquired as a result of the acquisition of 
academic excellence on their part is ade- 
quate for the task of imparting instructions 
to the young. If they do not succeed, the 
fault is the of the students, their poor 
standards or inadequate motivation or 
in sufficient inclination to pursue the acade- 
mic ends. A certain amount of intellectual 
snobbery may also account for this abho- 
rence of professional traimng and the idea 
does not find favour with them for the 
reason that they are not adequately aware 
of the magnitude of their task not only in 
terms of traditional expectations which 
reflect a nostalegic reverence for the past 
position and prestige of the teacher, but also 
in terms of the intellectual, psychological 
and sociological implication of teaching..--.. 
its nature’ difficulties and rewards. The 
point of view which ignores the need for 
professional preparation for the college 
teachers is based on the assumption that 
(a) Teaching mainly consists” in the trans- 


mission of knowledge, or at advanced levels. 
the transmission of skills for the assimilation 
and transmission of the advancement of 
knowledge; (b) that the students are sufficient- 
ly motivated psychologically and they have 
sufficient intellectual preparation so that they 
are extremely receptive to the ideas and in- 
formation transmitted. by the teacher. 


Itnaturally follows. from this position 
that professional training will have no 
positive bearing on the quality of teaching 
which will be reflected by the extent of the 
subject specialisation as compared to which 
mastery over skillsand methods of teaching 
is not very significant. As both the teachers 
and the educationist would not concede (at 
least publically) that the aim of teaching, at 
the college or any level is merely the acqui- 
sition of knowledge, and they will insist that 
good education should develop tle under- 
standing of ethical and moral values, and 
encourage the inculcation of the educated 
attitude towards life and its problems and 
capacity for participation in life and the 
appreciation of its beauty. The kaleido- 
scopic confusion of life must be compre- 
hended and the chaos ingulfing our existence 


*Joseph Justman and Walter H. Mais. 
Brothers Publishers, New York. P. 168. 
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must be reduced to some pattern of ordered 
ideas. Educational processes are such as 
aim at the spiritual transformation of 
human beings. And yet these people 
assume that subject specialist has the re- 
qusite training for an adequate fulfilment of 
their task as teachers even in the frame of 
reference of the broader interpretation and 


the implication of the process and the 
profession of teaching. 


My submission is that the above assump- 
tions and the position which these assump- 
tions support have no empirically valid 
basis. The Subject specialist teacher has 
not been able to prove his efficiency in the 
narrow frame of reference of the knowledge 
aim at the college level. The Standards of 
the transformation of information and the 


assimilation is appalingly unsatisfactory, To 
lay emphasis on this point is to stress the 
obvious. 


There is no denying the fact that college 
education is in India is examination orient- 
ed. The recent trend is to increase the 
tyranny of testing. The bureaucratic pre- 
ference for real or illusory efficiency supports 
this trend. The process of elimination now 
interferes with greater efficacy and at 
shorter intervals, producing the illusion of 
high standards as reflected by high pass 
percentage at the ‘peak’ without enhancing 
educational efficiency. These frequent exa- 

minations impede the understanding of 
broader issues and problems inspite of the 
factthat they provide some stimulus for 
learning in the form of jeu which do 
serve the purpose of ‘feedback’. 
ENNIO of Three Year! Degree Course 
F d the consequent re-organisation of Courses 
2 the Panjab University examination to get 
the degree. 
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College education in India as pointed by 
K.G. Saiyidain, at best tends to transmit 
the accumulated culture and the acquisition 
of habits and to fix and pre-determine the 
habits of thought and belief and conduct by 
teaching the already known solution of the 
past and present problems? This esti- 
mate of the college education is very polite 
and very generous. The college teaching in 
India has failed to achieve even the lowest 
aim viz —the dissemination of knowledge 
and information. Though there can be no 
knowledge without information, information 
without insight can neither 


enlighten nor 
envigorate. 


Mass failure is regularly recur- 
ring phenomenon in the Indian Campus. 
In 1959, 6,02,89.000 students took Univer- 
versity examinations and out of these only . 
152,000 passed. For B.A. the pass percent- 
age was 43% and for BSc., M.A., and MSc. 
it was 51%, 77% and 7395 
The amount of Stagnation j 
Staggering, A study in the 
sity revealed that Out of 408 
joined the first year in Arts onl 
passed the B.A, examinatio: 
1423 science students only 4 
pass the B.Sc. examination,4 


respectively.? 
n the college is 
Poona Univer- 
Students who 
y 214 students 
n and out of 
71 were able to 


This situation is not peculiar to the 
Poona University and is repeated every- 
A study on the basis of information 

for the decade shows that for 
ndary graduates 
425 candidates success- 


m e): 
2. Salyidain, 


i K.G. Education Culture and Social. 
lishing House, Sec. Edotopm 1958. 


3. The Handbook 
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fully completed the intermediate examina- 
tion. Ofthese 258 qualified for their first 
degree and after two years 145 received 
their Masters Degree.* 


Higher education in India is imparted at 
comparatively lower level of intellectual 
competence and the Indian student on the 
average takes more time to get his degree. 
As regards the college education we do not 
suffer from the cult of complacency but from 
the innate indifference which characterises all 
froms of inertia. The teacher, his skills, know- 
ledge and competence are not the only 
factors in the teaching learning situation. 
The student ‘at the other end of the log’ is 
equally if not more important afactor. The 
absurdity of making the teacher and his 
techniques as point of attack as an attempt 
to escape from the evident is obvious. But 
equally obvious is the absurdity of putting 
the entire blame on the students and in 
emphasising the undesirable expansion of 
the educational enterprise at the higher level 
resulting from inordinate aspiration of the 
masses to use college education as a tool for 
acquiring upward social mobility and the 
desire of the groups, traditionally engaged in 
manual occupation, to acquire white-collar 
jobs as in democracy the processes that 
prevent the petrification of the pattern of 
statuses and roles in a society, must continue 
to work if democracy is not to be reduced to 
to an institution which procures mass support 
for the privileged few. And education is 
such a process. 


The rapid expansion of education in India 
has caused overcrowding. As compared with 
4,03,519 students in the institutions of higher 
education in 1950, the number of such stu- 


5. Op. Cit. 3, p. 48. 
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dents in 1961-62 was 10,48,524.° But the 
alarmist attitude towards the expansion of 
education is extremely unreasonble and 
unwarranted. There is need for further ex- 
pansion. There are about 2,000 students per 
million population enrolled in Indian Uni- 
versities and colleges as compared to 16,000 
for every million of population in the United 
Stats. The outcry against this expansion is 
a concealed attempt at preventing the poorer 
and socially less advanced section of popula- 
tion from having greater economic opportu- 
nities though higher education.’ 


The prospect of inevitable expansion 
and the subsequent introduction of a large 
measure of haterogenity as regards the com- 
position and socio-economic inspiration and 
aspiration, political and psychological 
sources of motivation, the pehnomenon of 
mass failure, stagnation and wastage, the 
increassing awareness of the complexity of 
the teaching learning process, should provide 
sufficient impetus for the reconsideration of 
the present practice and procedures which 
do not recognise the imperative need of pro- 
viding professional training for the teaching 
personnel engaged in the process of educating 
the future intelligentsia. In 1961-62, 68785 
teachers were working in the centres 
higher learning in India. The rise in the 
demand for teacher may result even in the 
lowering the quality of teachers. We 
should give up the false position that higher 
edcation can develop only in a rarefied 
atmosphere which mustnot be pollnted by 
the considerations of the efficacy of instruct — 
ion its content and method, the desirability of 


6. India. 1964. Ministry of Information and 
Broadcasting. Page. 7-72 


7. Op. cit. 3. p. 46. 
8 Op.Cit. 6. p. 71. 
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the cultivation of good attitudes and values 
and a fostering of the awareness of the 
dilemmas and delusions of life and the deve- 
lopment of a capacity for fulfullmg the tasks 
that lie ahead. Subject specialisation and 
academic excellence are nD sufficient 
preparation for teaching at higher level. 
There is need for more rather than less 
professional pre paration for a job which 


requires far greater professional skill and 


competence. 


Scholarship is of course a very important 
aspect of college teaching. Buta teacher 
should develop skills not only for the enhan- 
cément of knowledge abut also for its 
communication. deuchingy however, has a 
characterological aspect besides research and 
the transmission of knowledge. The teacher 
dose have a modelling influence ue this 
influence gives the process of teaching an 
element of complexity and to that extent 
humansies it. As pointed out 2 Dr. Katz 
the psychological aspect of) student teacher 
interaction is of great Significance to edu- 
cational outcomes if we view the process of 
teaching from the dynamic theory of per- 
sonlaity." 


It ducet be denied that knowledge is 
the mother of all wisdom which is the crys- 
telisation of the insight which men acquire 
from expérience either directly or indirectly 
from the intelligent understanding of the 
experience of others. The ultimate aim of 
‘education is wisdom and not the mere acqu- 
istion of knowledge, Hence the need for 
training testing knowledge and on thé 
anvil of reality to acquire Insight into it 
and to tranform it into wisdom. The 


9; Neyin Sanford. (Ed.) The American College. 
| Jobn, Willen and sons, Inc. New York, 1952; 
J i up 
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teacher must be trained for active partici- 
pation in the inter personal teacher student 
interaction so that a dynamic living relations 
of interaction between the social reality 
and the academic reality may be forged. 
For this purpose the teacher must have 
a grasp of the basic sacial situation. besides 
master over his field of Specialisaticn, 


The learning teaching process in essen- 
tially a Process of communication. 
This process becomes meaningful when it is 
a two way process. Only then it acquires 
rigour and reality. The teacher as Willim 
R. Bennes has pointed out must possess the 
capacity to help the younger minds use and 
explain the methods of explation? or as 
H. Garrison has Stated, a teacher seeks to be 
able to transmit his knowledge into insight. | 
The act of teaching isessentially a creative 
methods of learning and the Process of com- y 


nobility, 


The improvement of the 
upon the evaluation of te 
evaluation becomes difficult 
art which is based on the Very inexact science — 
—the science of human behaviour, But this 
cannot be doubted that Subject specialisation _ 
cannot constitute good teaching, | 
study conducted by Berlson as regards. the. 
most importants qualities f 
out of 609 presidents and 
Colleges 989; listed” 


matter, 82% knowled 
end 68% interest in the 


aching depends 
aching but this 
as teaching is an 


PUn it AAN 
. 10. Axelford, 
— Teacher; 
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chers College, Columbia University solicited 
the opinion of 540 presidents in this regard. 
60% of the presidents expressed dissatisfac- 
tion with the training of the Phds they had 
engaged as instructors and more than 55.5% 
of the responding presidents were of the 
Opinion that begining teachers were quite 
unskilled in the professional activities of the 
class room. ™ 


As regards the training of the university 
and college teachers the standard assumption 
has been that educational values were so 
easy to safeguard that they would be assi- 
milated inadvertantly or so fundamentally a 
Junctirn of original nature they would res- 
pond little to training. But as pointed 
out by Anna Y. Reed the most important 
reason for ineffective college teaching is the 
time honoured falacy that the only equipment 
for sucessful teaching is a through knowledge 


of the subject.'? 


The problem of giving professional orien- 
tation to college teachers has attracted some 
attention in America. The majority of the 
participants in the conference on College 
Teacher Programme held in 1958 and spon- 
sored by the Committee on the college 
Teaching of the American Council of Educa- 


tion, were in fayour of including courses In 


Education for all the prospective Ph.Ds. who 


ii. Garton, Earl. J. Mc. The Preparation of 
College Teachers : Some Basic Considerations. 
The Journal of Teacher Education. Vol. XIII Sept- 
1962, 

12. Correll, Donald. P. Teachers for Demo- 
cracy. D. Appleton and Company. New York. 
1940. p. 339. 

13, Read, Anna, Y. The Effective and Ineffec- 
tive College Teacher. American Book Corporation 
1935. page 12-13. 
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later on might take up teaching jobs. 
In the United States since 1950 a number of 
courses in higher education such as Higher 
Education in the United Staties, college tea- 
ching ete have been added to the catalogue 
of courses. But these courses have not pro- 
ved to be popular for various reasons. 


The educational orientation of the future 
college teachers will not be effective if it is 
not arranged either before the college teacher 
first joins bis job or immediately after it. 
The nature and duration of courses and 
amount of time to be devoted are the issues 
that ought to be considered in the frame- 
work of the aims and the objectives of the 
college life, the nature of the learning teach- 
ing process and the social interaction in the 
student peer group and the faculty. Basical- 
ly any such course will include the history, 
philosohpy and the purpose of higher edu- 
cation ; the structure of college and univer- 
sities ; differences in intellectual capacities 
and potentialities of the college students, the 
teaching practice, the nature of the process 
of learning with all its implications as regard 
motivation, organisation, variability and 
verbalisation, feed back, contiguity and active 
learning ; the teaching practice with some 
knowledge of different teaching methods 
such as lecture method, laboratory teaching 
project method, independent study, discussion 
method ete, ; the patterning of personality 
in adolescene the nature of student teacher 
interaction and its implications and the 
methods and procedures of evaluation of the 
work put in by the students, 

AU - Axelford; (Ed.) Graduate Study for College. 


Teachers. American Council of Education. pp. 
44-50. 


The scheme was evolved as a part of 
the intensive school improvement pro- 
gramme launched by the State Institute of 
Education, Gujarat, from the year 1964- 
65in four districts of Gujarat, namely, 
Ahmedabad, Broach, Sabarkantha and 
Surendranagar. It is primarily aimed at 
mobilisation of human effort to keep up and 
upgrade professional efficiency of elemen- 

- tary teachers through interpersonal com- 
‘munications among elementary teachers, 
and educational guidance of secondary 
school teachers, elementary _teachereduca- 
tors, and supervisors including Inspecting 
officers. The other objectives in yey while 
launching the Scheme were as under » i 

1. To appreciate, encourage and inspire 

initiative among teachers, teacher- 

educators and inspecting officers; 


2. To provide opportunities to talented 
and resourceful teachers for reveal- 
ling before their fellow-brothers, 
their achievements in field of teach- 
‘ing, for taking up new Projects, 
experiments etc., and for providing 
educational leadership to other 
teachers ; 
3. To provide refresher environment to 
X all elementary teachers in the group 
area ; 

4. To induce and guide novices and un- 
- trained teachers for better teaching ; 


5. To bring secondary school closer to 
5 elementary school and secure the 
"benefit of greater knowledge of 


Group Centre Scheme 
by 
P. C. Parikh 


secondary school teachers and richer 
Physical environment of secondary 
schools for elementary teachers and 
elementary schools respectively ; 


to encourage teacher-educators. to 
keep in contact with read field situa- 
tionand problems and to provide 


field-guidance to elementary school 
teachers ; 


To inspire the community to take 
greater interest for the betterment 
of elementary schools so far as the 
physical amenities of these schools 
are concerned, and 

to orient inspecting Officers towards 


their new role as extension workers 
and guide for the teachers, 


Group Composition 

Each group covers all e 
within the radius of ab 
the central institution, 
Schools as well as teachers 
sroup naturally varies fro 


lementary schools 
out five miles from 
The number of 
Covered by each 
m group to group 


d teachers in a group 
15—100. 

The central institution ofeach group is 
selected according to the 


following 
standards : 


(a) All elementary teachers’ 
colleges are selected as group cent 
elementary schools Within the radiu 
miles from a training College are 


training 
res and 
s of five 
brought 
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under the group led by the teacher educa- 
tors, The Principal of the training college 
acts as the president of the group and the 
Headmaster of the local elementary school 
works as the secretary of the group. 

(b) Areas where well-developed and 
well-staged secondary schools are available 
and where no training college is situated, 
the secondary schools are selected as group 
centres. The Headmaster of the secondary 
schoolacts as the chairman and the Head 
master of the local elementary school works 
as the secretary of the group. 

(c) Areas where neither a training 
,college nor a secondary school is available, 
developed elementary schools are selected 
ascentral institution for group with the 
Headmaster of central schools as” conveners 
of group meetings. 

Each District has about 150 groups. 

The groups were formed by the District 
Education Committee of the district accor- 
ding to the guidance provided by the State 
Institute of Education and in consultation 
with the District Educational Inspector who 
supervises and inspects training colleges and 
secondary schools. The members and 
workers of Taluka Education Committees 
were and are encouraged to take interest in 
group activities. Local village leader also 
are inspired to take interest in these 
activities. 


Group Meetings. 

The State Institute of Education expects 
each group to meet evey month, but each 
group must meet at least six times in a year. 
Thus, group would meet six to eight times 
every year. i 

The inspecting officers of the group-areas 
have to attend the group meetings in their 
beats. The secretaries and conveners of 
groups therefore, call group meetings in 
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consultation with the concerned inspecting 
officers so that they can attend and parti- 
cipate in these meetings. 


The members of the State Institute of 
Education staff attend these group meetings 
according as time and State Institute of 
Education programmes permit them, but 
the State Institute of Education tries to meet 
each group at least once a year. 

The chairman and members of . District 
Education Committee and Taluka Education 
Committee and the Administrative Officers 
ofthe District Education Committee also 
attend group meetings according to their 
conveniences. 

The group-meeting is arranged from noon 
onwards. !t generally starts between 10.00 
P.M. & 2.00 P.M. and lasts for three to four 
hours. The elementary schools of the group 
are run in morning-session on the day of the 
group-meeting so that normalteaching pro- 
grammes may not suffer and all teachers of 
all schools of the group can attend the group 
meeting. 

Teachers are not paid any travelling allo- 
wance for attending group meetings. It is 
encouraging to note that the State Institute 
of Education has not received any complaint 
from any elementary teacher on this account. 
Expenditure on account of tea and refresh- 
ment is incurred by the local community by 
local contribution. : 

Group-meetings are not necessarily arr- 
anged at the central institution. They are 
organised in other member schools also. 


Activities of Group Meetings 
The following activities are involved: 
Demonstration lessons. Criticism lessons; 
Paper-reading; Symposia; Exhibition of aids. 
Demonstrations by experts as regards handl- 


184 
ing of science apparatus and use of other 
teaching aids; Free discussions as regards 
teaching of various subjects; Lectures of ex- 
perts; Group-library, and development of 
group-exhibition at the central instititution; 
Reports on projects, experiments, etc. taken 
up by member schools or teachers; etc, 


Planning schools carriculumn. Planning 
village school physical development pro- 
grammes. 


These activities create general interest on 
the part of the members, but it was found 
last year that all teachers do not actively 
participate in group activities. In order to 
secure active participation of all members, 
the State Institute of Education has, in the 
cutrent year, asked each group to take up 
the work of curriculum construction. Each 
group has been asked to work on this pro- 
gramme for the whole year and to complete 
the same by the end of this year. Each 
group has divided this work among member 
schools. The State Institute of Education 


“Though education has a beginning, 


The more you know, 
the wisest know what 
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does nothope to get upto date and comp- 
rehensive curricula from the group by this 
activity which has been introduced simply 
with a view to making elementary teachers 
planning-oriented in their teaching and 


securing maximum participation in group- 
activities. 


The Role of the State Institute of Education 


Besides attending group meetings accord- 
ing to convenience the State Institute of 
Education has spared Rs, 20,000/- in its 
budget to provide token sets of books and 
teaching aids to group centres. The State 
Institute of Education assistance to cach 
£roup amounts to about Rs. 50/-; but 
against this amount, the group centre has 
to collect about Rs, 150/- from the 
community to strengthen this activity. 
Though the consolidated figures of the 
assistance raised from the community are 
not available at this stage, the response in 
this direction is encouraging. 


there is no end to it. 


the more you find you don't know. Only 


fools they are, and this realising of un- 
wisdom isthe superman sensation, for it 


place, and displays the wonder of life as not 


puts one in one’s 
hing else can.” 
—Arnold Bennett D 


Teaching of Psychology in 


Education today is child centered and 
not. subject centered. The knowledge of 
Latin is also very important but the more 
important thing is the knowledge of John 
to whom the Latin is to be taught. This 
knowledge of John, the educand, which is 
very important for the teacher today, forms 
the theme of educational psychology. 


To be with the time, almost in all the 
teacher training institutions educational 
psychology is being taught both at second- 
ary and elementary levels. But unfortunately 
it is not being done on correct lines, either 
from the point of view of content or method. 
In this article the content part (which 
includes, theory and practice both) will be 
first discussed and later the method of 
teaching willb edealt. 


After a through study of the syllabi for 
B. Ed., B.T. and L.T. courses of different 
universities or Education Boards, it is clear 
that the subject is treated, by and large, in 
a disjointed. manner, involving bits of al- 
most every type of matter which is unrelated 
to or has loosely bearing upon the practical 
and pragmatic needs of learning - teaching 
situations. In many universities educational 
psychology is not a separate paper ‘and it is 
combined with sociology, principles of edu- 
cation or health education. For illustration, 
I shall refer here the syllabus of four univer- 
sities of the country Le. Bombay, Calcutta, 


Delhi and Madras. 
In Bombay University the paper has two 


sections, namely (i) educational psychology; 


Teacher Education at the B. Ed. Level 


by 
K. K. Jain 


(ii) experimental psychology and statis- 
tical methods. In the first section there 
are nineteen topics covering everything 
in psychology. In my opinion, topics 
like aspects of mental processes, instincts, 
unconscious (Freudian dea of Sex, com- 
plexes, imagination, mind and body) have 
no direct bearing upon problems of learn- 
ing-teaching situations. These topics can 
be and definitely are of much importance 
to a student of Psychology but they have 
nothing to do with a student of Educational 
Psychology. The other topics have also 
been disjointedly given, The important topic 
like intelligence is included in the second 
section which emphasises the statistical 
methods. 


In the name of practical work, again, all 
the topics like intelligence, association, 
memory, attention, perception, imagery, 
imagination, reasoning, learning, fatigue, 
suggestion have been ` mentioned. The 
properiety of experiments to be done on all 
these topics, by a teacher-trainee again 
presents a question mark. 7 

In Calcutta University the importance 
of the subject has been undermined by mix- 
ing it with Principles of Education. The 
only topic in the 1st paper named ‘Principles 
of Education including Educational Psycho 
logy? is mental characteristics of human 
beings and their development, and chief 


stages in general development, E 


In paper II named as ‘Physical Basis of 
Mental Life’ topics like instinct, emotion, 
temperament, character, perception, memory, 
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imagination have been crowded together. 
Learning has been mentioned at many 
places and important topics like personality, 
study of backward, gifted or problem child- 
ren etc. have been left out completely. 


In. Madras University Educational Psy- 
chology has been combined with Educational 
Sociology. The section of Educational 
Psychology contains topics such as Schools 
of Psychology, physiological basis of 
mental life-receptors, connectors, effectors, 
reflexes, muscles and glands, a critical 
estimate of the instinct doctrine, per- 
ceptual thinking, apperception, ideal think- 
ing, etc. I personally feel that the ‘why’ 
of these topics-is cent per cent doubtful 
fora student of Educational Psychology. 


In several other universities also such 
defects are there in the syllabus. Many 
topics have been mentioned yet important 
ones have been left out. 


Having discussed the defects in syllabi 
of universities, I would very hum- 
bly like to suggest that only those things 
should be taught which help the student 
teachers to be constantly alert and alive to 
the socio-psychological factors which effect 
the teaching-learning situations in which 
they are involved. 


Some of the topics which should form 
the content of a syllabus on Educational 
Psychology at the B. Ed, level are 


Suggest- 
ed below : 


1. Nature and Scope of Educational 
Psychology, 
2. Human growth and development. 
.3. Learning and related sub-topics, 
4. Human behaviour and its problems. 
5. Development of character and per- 
sonality, ] 
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6. Intelligence and related sub-topics. 

7. Mental hygiene. 

8. Group behaviour. 

It is also suggested that Educational 
Measurement should form aseparate section 


rather then simply a topic of Educational 
Psychology. 


Practical Work 


As has been already mentioned, in most 
of the universities no practical work 
perscribed in this paper. In universities 
like Bombay and Lucknow the practical 
Work is consisted of experiments on intelli- 
gence, imagination, association, memory, 
learning, Teasoning, fatigue etc, Experi- 
ments on these topics are of no use to 
student-teachers, 

While deciding about practical work for 
teacher trainees, we should keep in mind 
that the need of the trainees is to 
develop an insight into the total learning- 
teaching situation and to be equipped 
with the adequate knowledge ^ and 
skills for relating learning-teaching objec- 
tives and techniques to the developing 
and changing educational set up of 
Society, "Therefore, practical work should’ 
normally be based on theoretical work so. 
that it may help the Student teacher to 
manage all types of Professional situations 


With better understanding 


and greater 
efficiency. 


Onthe basis of our experience of the 
practical work being done at the Central 
Institute of Education Delhi, 


certain recom- 
mendation are made below : 


A. Student teachers should be given 
training in elementary guidance techniques 
such as : Libo: Mn 
(i) Systematic Observation of individuals i 

and of groups and recording the 

observations, A TR ^ TRA 


ie A BO VAP tama 
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(ii) Interview technique. 


(iii) Location of problem, gifted, retarded, 
handicapped, truant and other types 
of children. 


(iv) Preparation of a case study which 
will include observation, interview, 
administration of various psycholo- 
gical tests and use of anecdotal and 
cumulative records, etc. 


B. They should be given sufficient 


practice in administering elementary guid- 
ance tools such as : 


(i) Intelligence Tests (Hindustani-Binet 


Point Scale, Ravens Progressive 
Matrices, other intelligence tests 
d in India e.g 


developed or adapte 
C.I.E. group tests of intelligence, and 
individual scale of intelligence, 
Bhatia’s or Alexander’s Performance 
test etc.). 

Personality Inventories (Thurstone's 
Personality Inventory, Bernreuter's 
Personality Inventory, MMPI or 
Indian adaptations of these. 


(iii) Achievement Tests. 


(i) 


(iv) Interest Inventories. 


(v) Aptitude Tests. 
aires, rating 


(vi) Preperation of questionn 
etc. 


scales, sociometric tools, 

C. Student-teachers should be 8! 
Practical learning in planning and conduct- 
ing simple ^ experimental projects 1m 
classrooms. 

D. They should also be given an 
Opportunity to acquire practical ability to 
Collect, organise, analyse and interpret 
relevant educational data. 


ven 
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E. They should be given practice in 
Group Dynamics, that is : 


(i) Analysis of group structure. 


(ii) Analysis of the 
climate of a group. 


socio-emotional 


(iii) Self evaluation and observation in 
group situation. 


(iv) Classification and analysis of various 
kinds of personalities in a group. 


Method of Teaching 


Unfortunately the teaching method 
which is adopted to teach sucha informal 
and dynamic subject is quite formal, rigid 
and instructional. Lectures are delivered 
to passive but attentive and careful listeners 
who write every word and point given by 
lecturer—so that they may answer the 
questions in the examination simply to get 
through. 

To illustrate the point, what happens is 
that while teaching the topic of intelli- 
gence the lecturer first tells his students 
how to measure intelligence and then 
puts questions based on his lecture. If 
his students explain what was told to them, 
he feels satisfied and if they do not, he 
judges their performance as unsatisfactory. 
But so far as the fact is concerned, in this 
case, the student will only remember how 
to measure intelligence but they will never 
learn to measure intelligence because they 
are not getting any practice to do so. 


Here are some suggestions to improve 
upon the method of teaching the Educational 


Psychology. 


1. As evident from the above discus- 
sion, lecture method, which is the most 
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prevalent method at present, though un- 
avoidable, should not be the only method. 
Instead, there should be an integrated 
approach to theory and practice. Theories 
should always be introduced to the teacher- 
trainee with reference to actual problems 
within his classroom experience. 


2. Techniques of learning by doing 
which help in understanding of the theory 
in relation to practical work should be 
undertaken, by the teacher-trainees either at 
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their own level or at children's level in 
practice-teaching schools. 


3. Lecture work should be supplemented 
by supervised study, assignments, discussions, 
seminars, tutorials, surveys, observations, etc. 
To sum up, teacher-trainees should 
neither be taught Psychology nor Educa- 
tional Psychology but practical Educational 
Psychology which has direct 


bearing 
upon teaching-learning situations, 


“Tn medicine the most serious illness get the best doctor, 
but in teaching, teachers get their prestige by escaping from 
the situation where the greatest skill is needed. We must build 


a system where the best teachers take the toughest problems." 


—Ernest Melby 


The history of the teachers’ training 
in France begins with 1881 when the Third 
Republic took over the public education. 
We can divide it into two periods i.e. 
before 1879 and after 1879. 


Before 1879 


Before 1879 there was no training of 
Primary teachers. In 17th century, a Lyons 
Priest named ‘Demia’, founded a small train- 
ing college for teachers where young men 
obtained free education, but in return had 
to go to the different shools twice a day to 
give lessons to the poor, 


After some years Jean-Baptiste de-la-salle 
opened a seminary for school teachers at 
Phiems and devoted all time 'and resources 
to it. Despite endless difficulties, he succee- 
ded in establishing twenty schools, which 
proyided free education. 


During the revolution efforts were made 
to spread education and train the people as 
good citizens, On 17th March, 1808, the 
empire ordained ‘that the University shall 
take steps to ensure that reading, writing 
and elementary Arithmetic, shall be taught 
in primary schools by those teachers who 
are sufficiently educated to communicate 
basic knowledge efficiently’. To achieve this 
end one or more classes Were established in 
every educational division for the purpose of 
training primary teachers. The same was to 
be done in colleges and Lycees (Municipal 
and state secondary schools). 


The teacher education made a striking 
progress with the result that in 1810, at 


Primary Teacher Education in France 
by 
Om Parkash 


Strasbourg a primary teachers’ training 
college was established, in 1830, thirteen or 
fourteen colleges were established and in 
1833-34 many more such colleges were estab- 
lished. All these colleges differed from one 
another in character, administration and 
syllabus. Some were independent, others 
attached to secondary schools. The length 
of the course was usually two years, but in 
some cases it was three. 

With the Guizot Ministry, the Ministry 
of education took over the organization .of 
teachers’ training colleges. It became res- 
ponsible for their administration, determined 
their syllabus and fixed the length of the 
course everywhere for two years. 


From 1879 to the Present day 


From 1879 to the present day teachers" 
training colleges have developed steadily, 
equipping their laboratories, adding to their 
libraries. Up to 1905 the duration of the pri- 
mary teacher's certificate was that of three 
years, but in 1905 it was decided that a test 
of academic qualifications should be taken 
after two years and the third year should be 
reserved for professional training. 


The Present Position 


Since the liberation, a new conception of 
Primary teachers’ training has tended to 
develop. The present system of teachers’ 
training is the outcome of the experiments ; 
and in which both historical events ‘and a 
constant desire to achieve perfection have 
played their part. 
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Administration of Teachers? Training 

Colleges 
Teachers’ training colleges are depen- 


dent upon two different authorities. They 
are dependent upon the Ministry of Educa- 
f tion for the appointment and remuneration of 
their teaching and administrative staff, their 
tin e tables and syllabuses. They are also 
dependent on their. respective departments. 
whose communal schools they supply with 
m 1 and women primary teachers, for the 
acquisition, maintenance and enlargement 
of | uildings, up-keep of furniture, equip- 
. ment for their boarding houses, class rooms, 
laboratories etc. Mostofthese institutions 
are spacious, well equipped and surrounded 
. by parks and gardens which are useful for 
agriculture and horticulture activities and 
also provide a pleasant and healthy environ- 
. ment for the students. 


] The proportion of the cost of the 
teachers’ training colleges contributed by 
the state and by the departments varies and 
it depends on the size of the colleges and 

' condition of the buildings, 


Every college is administered by a gov- 
erning board. A bursar keeps the cash 
and store. records. The Principal is the 
head of the college. He prepares the 
budget and concludes contracts or commer- 
cial transactions. He supervises and keeps 
a check on all parts of the | bursar’s service, 

but is not empowered to. interfere with the 
e€p gof the cash and store records. 


ng board is composed, of the 
io: al Dir ctor of Education (Ch 
(Inspector (Vie 
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gues). The bursar attends the meetings in 
an advisory capacity. 
Admission Procedure uh UN 


_ The majority of the student teachers 
enter the teachers’ training college for the 
first year class. The educational authorities 
inform each department the number of men 
and women students for training colleges. 
The procedure is that the departmental 
council is consulted as to how many women 
students should be admitted. It takes into 
account the accomodation available in the 
teachers’ training | college as well as the 
number of primary teachers required by 
department. Itis the duty of the Divisional 
Inspector of Education to estimate the 
number of primary teachers likely to be at. 
his disposal after four y years. He | has’ to take 
into account the number of - primary teachers 
who will be retiring, and has to calculate’ 
the number of school children who will at 
that time have attained the school age. y / f 


The report of the | departmental council i is” 
communicated to the Divisional Director of ity 
Education, who forwards it with his rec com- - AM 
mendations and ‘Proposals to the Ministr p 


of Education. At the beginning of. 


July, 
the Minister announces the I, 

Hos i (Y 
scholarships. S al number of is 


Sometimes it happens 
trai ing college is unable o 
numeno [9 [ 
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have to produce a birth certificate and a 
certified copy of the secondary certificate 
and an undertaking to teach in public 
schools for ten years. 


Medical Examination—Teaching is a 
tiring work and it required sound vocal 
organs and a strong nervous system ; 
therefore, the students have to go before a 
special committee of the three doctors. The 
committee examines their lungs and sensory 
organs and the students have to undergo an 
x-ray examination of their lungs. 

Academic Examination—The examination 
is in two parts, the first being written one 
and the second partis oral and practical. 
The first part consists of : 

(a) a spelling test 

(b) comments on a French text 

(c) Mathematics 

(d) Modern languages — a translation 

into French. 


The second part consists of : 
(a) Reading of a text book 
(b) Mathematics 
(c) Written report on a half hour talk 
given to candidates on a literary or 
scientific subject 
(d) A free hand drawing test 
(e) A music test 
(f) A handicraft test for boys and a 
needle work test for girls 
(g) A physical education test. 
Each test is marked from 0 to 20. 
A list of successful candidates is drawn 
up in alphabetical order. The committee 


draws up a list of candidates in order of 
merit and is sent to the Divisional Director 
of Education for appointment as student 


teachers. 
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Student Teachers 


Successful candidates are granted state 
fellowships for their four years course of 
training. In some cases two years 
in theory and two years during profes- 
sional training; in some institutions, three 
years are spent on theory and one on profes- 
sional training. Teachers’ training Colleges 
are boarding establishments, day boarders or 
day scholars may be admitted as an excep- 
tional case. 


Internal Administration 

Sundays, public holidays and Thursday 
afternoons are the regular holidays. Men and 
women students are given facility for prac- 
tising their religion. The time-table is so 
arranged that at least eight hours are allowed 
for sleep, five hours are reserved for personal 
hygiene, meals; recreation and games. The 
subjects taught are so arranged that no more 
than for hours are spent in class. 


Scholarships and Salaries 

Since 1879, students in training colleges 
had all, expenses by scholarships but at 
present the Ministry of Education, includes 
in the budget the cost of food, laundry and 
standard supplies for each student teacher 
for the first two years. when the students 
enter the professional training class, they are 
paid salaries, Out of this salary the students 
pay back to the college bursara sum equi- 
valent to the cost of their food, laundry and 
standard supplies. 


Syllabus 

Elementary teachers’ training colleges in 
France have a two fold character for they 
are cultural institutions and schools for pro. 
fessional training. 
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General Education 


In thefirst part of the ‘bacalaureat all 
student teachers take the following 


papers : 
1. Essay in French 
2. Physics 


The oral part consists of : 

(i) Explanation or commenting upon two 
texts 

(ii) Questions on History, Geography, Maths. 
and Physics. 

Students also get marks on additional 
subjects : for boys physical training, music 
or drawing and for girls domestic science, 
music etc. 

For those student teachers who are excep- 
tionally gifted in literacy or scientific subjects, 
special classes have been established. Gene- 
rally in every educational institution there is 
a class of this kind. 

The subjects for classes in teachers' train- 
ing college are as follows : 


1. Philosophy 
Humanities 
3. French 
4. Modern Language (one) 
5. History 
6. Geography 
7 Mathematics 
8. Physics 
9, Natural Sciences 
10. Physical Training 
11. Drawing 
12. Music 
13; Handicrafts 
14. Horticulture 
Professional Training 
Those who pass the ‘bacalaureat’ have 
to under go 2 period of professional training 
which may Jast for one or two years. Their 
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time is divided between theoretical classes in 
the college and practice teaching exercises in 
the schools (attached schools). Before practice 
teaching begins, groups of students teachers 
are taken by their master, into a class room, 
where they watch the students being taught. 
Test lessons are also given by the students 
in front of their masters and fellow students. 


The practical teaching courses are held 
generally in Oct.-January. At the end of the 
course the class teacher and the headmaster 
draw up a report of the student teacher. 


The certificate is awarded to those 
candidates who obtain the general average 
marks. On the basis of these marks, student 
teachers are classified with a view of their 
appointment to the posts vacant in the 
department. 


Teaching Staff 


The staff of the teachers’ training college 
is composed of the Principal, the bursar 
teachers and assistant teachers. In women 
training colleges all the administrative posts 
and in principle, all the teaching posts are 
filled by women. 


Teachers must hold the qualifing certi- 
ficate for teachers in teachers’ trainin 
colleges. Their number varies according ie 
the number of student teachers; in ‘an ayer. 
age-sized teacher's training college i. e, o x 
with 60 to 80 students, the teaching KC 
are as follows: one and a half 
natural sciences, one each for philoso bo 
humanities, history and geography, m E 
matics, and physical training. ‘ Mod "i 
languages, drawing, music and a an: 
are taught by specialists who usually Pu 


their time between Several insti 
1 institutions j 
A t ? t ti ns in the 


Problems of Teacher Education Programme at the Secondary Level 


The fact that ‘teaching’ is a skilled 
profession has been recognized yery recently, 
and now it is widely felt that the teacher, 
specially a school teacher, should have a 
sound knowledge of the techniques inherent 
in the profession. This recognition of the 
importance of professional education for 
teachers has given birth to a number of 
teacher training institutions in our country 
in recent years. There is great quantitative 
expansion of the teacher education 
programme in the country and more 
institutions are to be opened during the 
fourth Five Year Plan, to train teachers 
both at primary and secondary levels. 


This quantitative expansion in the teacher 
education programme has not kept pace 
with the qualitative improvement and 
present position of teacher education 
programme at the secondary level in our 
country is not satisfactory. The teachers, 
being produced by our teacher training: 
colleges are not playing an important role 
in meeting the emerging demands of the 
society. It is all due to the fact that the 
material conditions of work in our training 
colleges are not atall satisfactory. There 
are a number of problems related to teacher 
education programme in our country and 
their solution is immediately required, if 
our teacher training institutions are to do 
any useful service to school education. To 
improve the teacher training institutions 
means the definite improvement of school 
education. Serious problems of teacher 


by 
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education programme at the secondary level 
may be stated as follows : 


Selection of right type of trainees 


The problem of selecting right type of 
personnel or admission to the training class 
is an important one. There is hardly any need 
to emphasise the fact that those who are to 
be charged with: the task of educating the 
country's children should be persons of 
deserving merit and character but in fact 
this principle is more expressed than acted 
upon in our country. It is an undisputed 
fact that the qualifications of our entrants 
to the training colleges are poor and most 
of them do not have potential fitness for 
the great task of teaching and guiding. They 
adopt the teaching profession as a last 
resort and do not have desirable aptitudes, 
interests and values for becoming efficient 
teachers. 


This is really a major problem and needs 
to be tackled at its different aspects. Firstly, 
the socio-economic status of teachers is to 
be raised in the society and teachers should 
be rated as important as other skilled 
professional workers such as doctors and 
engineers. Secondly, to attract persons of 
better educational qualifications and 
capacities, no tution fee should be charged 
during the course of training and suitable 
stipend should be given to every student- 
teacher by the State government. This was 
also recommended by the Secondary 
Education Commission and later on 
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endorsed bythe Ford Foundation Inter- 
national Team which submitted a report 
in 1954 on ‘Teacher and Curricula in 
Secondary School’. 


Staffing the Training College with quality staff 


The problem of appointing right 
type of teacher-educators is perhaps, 
more important than discussed above. In 
the introduction to the Year Book of 
Education, 1963 devoted to the theme, **The 
Education and Training of Teachers" 
published by Evans Brothers of London in 
association with the Institute of Education, 
London University, and Teachers’ College 
Columbia University, New York, the 
Editor writes: 


‘The strength of an educational system 
must largely depend upon the quality of its 
teachers. However, enlightened the aims, 
however upto date and generous the 
equipment, however efficient the administra. 
tion, the value of the children is determined 
by the teachers. There 1s, therefore, no 
important matter than that of securing a 
sufficient supply of right kind of people to 
the porfession, providing them with the best 
possible training and ensuring them a 
status and esteem commensurate with sis 
importance and responsibility of their work. 
What is true for teachers 1n gegen more 

he teachers of the teachers training 
pedi Teachers of training colleges 


institutions. c ü 
fiould possess sound academic and profes 
shou 3 i 

ional qualifications, some experience of 
E 


having faith 
ife and should be men, na 

Cupra ine values of the society. Really 
in za it is these people who are to 
EDAM £3 builders of the nation. So how 
pre! 


great in ideals an 


d character, in learning 
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and thinking and in performing their duties, 
they should be, it can be easily conceived. 


It is a sorry state of affairs that our train- 
ing colleges do not have teaching personnel 
of high calibre and character and hence 
they fail to kindle a spirit of vocation in the 


minds of their pupils. It is therefore, 


urgently needed that our training colleges 
are staffed with the men of sound 
scholarship and learning, profound 
character and superior intelligence, having 
dynamic personality. Then and only then, 
they can do justice with their great and so 
important task. 


To have right kind of teachers in the 
training colleges, the salary grades of 
teachers and their service conditions should 
be improved. They should be provided 
residential accommodation in the campus 
of the training college and there should be 
arrangements for study leave on full pay 
for their professional growth. The Ford 
Foundation International Team in their 
report on “Teachers and Curricula in 
Secondary School” state : "We recommend 
that training College teachers because of 
their higher qualifications be given a higher 
initial salary than other College teachers". 
In this connection the All India Associa- 
tion of Teachers Coll 
ference, held at Tara 


June, 1965 Tecommended ; “The 


suitably qualified staff.” 


n 
4 
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Duration of the course 


Today, many educationists in India feel 
that teacher education course of nine months’ 
duration cannot produce efficient teachers 
to play a significant role in new demo- 
cracy of India. There have been new 
developments in the sphere of secondary 
education and our training college graduates 
are not fully conscious of them. The 
Study Group on Education of Secondary 
Teachers in India which met at Baroda in 
March, 1964, recommended that a four 
years degree programme for teacher educa- 
tion may be set up in phased manner which 
may include the study of subject matter, 
both general and special, as well as profes- 
sional education. This integrated course 
of four years’ duration appears to be a 
good solution for producing the ‘quality 
teachers’ for the country. In sucha pro- 
gramme it will be possible to make the 
training worthwhile, practical and school- 
problem-centered. 


Material conditions of work 


Out of about 275 training colleges for 
graduate teachers in our country, a majority 
of them are being run by the private 
agencies. During the past few years, there 
has been great demand of trained graduate 
teachers and therefore training colleges have 
multiplied in number without giving any 
serious thought to the condition of work 
therein. These training colleges do not 
give adequate educational facilities to their 
trainees and their resources are yery poor. 
Examples are not rare where 80 or 90 train- 
ees do their teaching in own practising 
school, the student ratio is as high as 20 or 
25:1 and the teacher training department 
does not have even an adequate lecture 


room. The writer of this article has got 
personal experience of serving in one of 
such colleges. They are in fact, very in- 
ferior type of coaching shops, established ' 
to exploit trainees. This problem is more 
serious in the State like Uttar Pradesh 
where there are a number of teachers’ train- 
ing departments attached to private degree 
colleges. Moreover, the State government 
does not give any grant-in-aid to these 
departments and they collect heavy amount 
of money in the form of different kinds of 
fees. The standard of teacher education 
has fallen down awfully. 


There is an immediate need that this 
mushroom growth of training colleges be 
checked and before giving recognition and 
afüliation to any training college, minimum 
requirements in the form of building, libra- 
ry, psychology and science laboratories, 
apparatus and equipments, gymnasia and 
playground, prescribed by the University 
should be made available to the new 
training college. The State government 
should give liberal grants to the training 
colleges. 


Intimate relationship between the student- 
teachers and teacher-educators 


{t is an admitted fact that in most of our 
training colleges there are no ties of affection 
and mutual respect between the training 
college teachers and the trainees and it is no 
doubt, a very sorry state of affairs. Teachers 
of training college like teachers of other aca- 
demic departments do not exercise a moral 
influence over their students and their 
lessons are ‘dead specimens’ without life in 
them. 

If we want to make our teacher educa. 
tion programme full of life and creativity. 
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itis necessary that the life in a training 
college be largely residential and students 
and teachers should work together, play 
together and enjoy the fruits of learning 
together. 


The above discussed are some of the 
major problems, being faced by our training 
colleges. There are a number of other 
problem related to organisation and aca- 
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demic control of teacher education pro- 
gramme in the country and in this short 
article it is not possible to discuss them 
all. In the end, the writer concludes 
with the remark that teacher educa- 
tion programme inspite of its being the 
most important one is perhaps, the weakest 
link in today's educational system. of our 
country and it needs immediate and care- 
ful attention. 


Student ratings as a basis of differentiating teacher 
effectiveness have been increasingly used for the past thirty 
five years; it was as early as 1895, however, that a bold 
researcher capitalised on pupil's reactions to evaluate teachers 
and their performance. Ratings have been made by pupils 
in intermediate grades through the secondary school, college, 


and graduate school. Early 


skepticism has given way to 


widespread confidence in the ability of the young consumers 
of education to make reliable and valid judgments of teaching 


performance. 


“What Kind of Teacher Do Young 
Adolescents Need ?" 


What Makes Effective Teachers for 
Young Adolescents ? 


— George Peabody College for Teachers, 1962. 


T a 


eh 


News from the State Institutes of Education 


Third Half Yearly Conference of S. I. Es. 


The Third Half Yearly Conference of 
the State Institutes of education was held at 
Bangalore from 20th to 24th December, 
1965. The Directors/Principals of nine 
Institutes attended the Conference and most 
of them were assisted by members of their 
staff, one from each Institute. The Deputy 
Directors of the S.I. Es of Maharashtra 
and Rajasthan represented their Institutes. 
S. I. Es. of Assam, Bihar, Jammu and 
Kashmir, and Kerala were not represented. 

The Conference was organized by the 
Department of Teacher Education (N. C. E. 
R. T.) in collaboration with the Union 
Ministry of Education. Dr. S. N. Mukerji, 
Head of the Department of Educational 
Administration (N. C. E, R.T.) was the 
Director of the Conference for the first three 
and half days. Shri P. K. Roy, Head of 
the Department of Teacher Education took 
the Chair for the rest of thc Sessions. 


Late Dr. B. D. Loraia, Vice-Chancellor 
of Bangalore University inaugurated the 
Conference. 


The following was the agenda of the 
Conference : 


1. Improvement of Elementary Teacher 
Education : 
(a) Syllabus Committee Report 
() Discussion on the Report 
(ii) Suggestions for implementation 
of recommendations, 
(b) All India Sutvey of Elementary 
Training Institutions. 


(c) Development of Programmed 
Learning Material for use 
Elementary Teachers Training, 


in 


(d 


Mm 


Consideration of the publication 
‘Effective Teacher Education 
Programe’ published by the S.I.E, 
of Gujarat. 


(e) Reorganization of Teacher Educa- 
tion programme to keep accord with 


practising schools. 
(f) Mathematics Achievement Survey, 


2. Improvement of Educational Administra- 
tion and Inservice Education : 


(a) Criteria for inspection of schools. 


(b) Common project of the S. I. Es. to 
be planned for improvement of 
educational administration-Proposa] 
of a seminar to evolve details of the 
project. 

(c) Professional preparation of teacher 

educators and educational süper- 

visors. 

(d) Group centres scheme. 


(e) Strengthening of supervisory. staff. 


Progress and Plans of S. I. Es, 


(a) Extention of the scope of S.T, Es. 
to include secondary education, 


(b) Progress of S.I. Es. during July 


to September, 1965. 

Progress of S. I; Es. during the last 
six months— Presentation of Report 
by each Director/Principal. 

Fourth Five Year Plans of the 
S. I. Es. 


(c) 


(d) 
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4. Administrative and Financial Problems 
of the S. I. Es. 
+ 


* n k * * 

State Institute of Education, Madhya 
Pradesh 

Mrs. F. Chaudhari, Director of the 


Institute has been transferred to Bhopalas 
Joint Director of Public Instruction. During 
her stay in the State Institute, Mrs. 
Chaudhari was actively associated with a 
number of important projects initiated by 
the Council. She was a member of the 
Committee that laid down the syllabus for 
in-service courses for supervisors and teacher 
educators. She also participated in the 
Workshop which was organised to finalise 
the evaluative criteria and the evaluative 
instrument. 


Mrs. Chaudhari was succeeded by Dr. 
S. K. Dani who was formerly Principal of 
the State College of Psychology and 
Guidance at Jabalpur. Dr. Dani is the 
person responsible for building up Psycholo- 
gical Laboratory at Jabalpur and organizing 
a Guidance Department in the same Institute. 
He has worked on several research projects 
regarding standardisation of achievement 
and aptitude tests. 


A * * $ 
» * 


State Institute of Education, Uttar Pradesh 

Shri B. P. Saklani, Principal of the 
Institute has been transferred and appointed 
as Secretary, Board ok High School and 
Intermediate Education, Utter Pradesh. 
Shri Saklani took a keen interest in the 
activities of the Institute and tried to give it 
a good footing. 


Shri Saklani was succeeded by Shri 
Pant who was formerly the Secretary of 
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Board of High School 


and Intermediate 
Education. 


He has a ripe experience both 
academic and administrative of various 
fields of education. 


Shri S. M. Kar, 


> Vice Principal left 
the Institute to join as Registrar of 
the Gorakhpur Univerity, He was succeeded 
by 


Sri Ramahita formerly Diputy Director 
of Elementary Education. On account of 


Shri Pant's long leave. Shri Ramahita is at 


Present working as the Principal of the 
Institute. 
* 2 k 


ae * 
State Institute of Education, Punjab 


Mr. Mohinder Singh and Choudhari 


Ram Sarup are investigating the cause and 
effect of irregular attendance at the 
elmentary Stage. From the data available it 
can be hypothesised that irregular attenders 


are generally low achievers, 
found that where 


away from town 
family is 1 


to more schools, 

Mr. K. s. Gill, Vic 
a course jn 
Millia, Delhi in Decemb 


€-Principal, attended 
training 


Seminar of Publication Workers of S.LEs. 


The Department of Teacher Education 
conducted a Seminar for Publication 
Workers of the State Institutes of Education 
from 3rd to 16 January 1966, at the Central 
Institute of Education, Delhi. This was the 
3rd Seminar in the series organized for the 
benefit of the workers of the State Institutes 
of Education. 


The State Institutes of Education are 
expected to produce a variety of publica- 
tions meent for the Elementary School 
Teachers, Teacher Educators, Headmasters, 
Supervisers and Administrators, This seminar 
had been organized to equip the staff of the 
State Institutes of Education incharge of 
publication work with the latest techniques 
in prepartion of manuscripts, printing and 
distribution of the publications to the 
clientele. 


There were 15 participants from State 
Institutes of Education at the Seminar, The 
following resource persons were kind 
enough to help with the Seminar, besides 
the officers of the Department. 


l. Shri J.R. Banerji, Manager, Orient 
Longmans & Co., Calcutta. 


2. Smt. Muriel Wasi. Officer on Special 
Duty, N.C.E.R.T., Delhi. 


3. Shri H.Y. Sharda Prasad, Editor, 
Yojana, Planning Commission, 
New Delhi. 


4. Shri Abul Hasan, Chief Publication 
Officer, Publication Unit, N.C. BRT, 
New Delhi. 


About Ourselves 


On 


Shri Shankar Dayal, Deputy 

Director, Publication Division: 

Ministry of Information & Broad- 

casting, Old Sectt., Delhi. 

6. Shri Nanj Nath, Deputy Director, 
(Production) Publication Division, 
Ministry of I. & B., Old Secretariat, 
Delhi. 

7. Shri S.N. Katiyar, Coordinator, Ex- 
tension Services Department, Cen- 
tral Institute of Education, Delhi. 

8. Shri Manmath Nath Gupta, Editor 

Balbharati, Publication Division, 

Old Secretariat. Delhi. 


The following topics were discussed in 
the Seminar. 


1. Experiences and problems of S.LEs 
in publication work, 


N 


Creating a standard in educational 
Publications. 
3. Forward publishing plans, selecting 
authors and getting them to produce 
manuscripts. 


4. Business aspects 
manuscript ready. 


of getting a 


5. Priorities in S.L.Es. publications, 
6. Howcan we stimulate teachers to 
read? 


7. Folders, 
materials. 


blurbs and publicity 
8. Collection of material and develop- 
ment of manuscripts. 
9. Editing the manuscript. 
10. Editing a journal. 
ll. Lay-out and production, 
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12. Clientele of S.I.E. publications. 
13. Literature for teachers. 4 
14. Children’s literature. 

15. Distritbution of publications. 


Shri U.S. Mohan Rao, Director, Publi- 
cations Division, Ministry of Information 
and Broadcasting, inaugurated the Seminar 
on 3rd January 1966, while Shri L.O. Joshi, 
Additional Secretary, Ministry of Education 
gave the valedictory address on the I5th 
January 1966. 

* 


* * be 


Orientation Conference of Teacher 


Educators 


The Department of Teacher net 
organised a five days’ Orientation > 4 
S ERN for teacher educators selecte ne 
conduct on-the-spot study of unm: 
colleges in India. The Conference yes a 

t the Central Institute of Education, Delhi. 
P een participants—2 from UE; BE 
ch of the other States excluding 
aer Pa d Mysore and one observer from 
a doni attended the Conference. 


inaugurated by 
ference was ina 
ae makeri Head of the Department 
E ausa Administration (NCERT). 
o 


ield Adviser, Depart- 
S Penri described the 
pne oh eap the second National Survey 
main ps Calleges, namely, to make 3 
x <5 a study of the status o 
ase ators at the secondary level, to 
n study of qualitative aspects of 
xs : ap DH T to locate, problems for 
teacher 


f teacher education. 
in the field o 
research in 
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Shri P. N. Natu, Secretary, National 


Council of Educational Research and Train- 
ing gave the valedictory address. 


The following was agenda of the Con- 


ference : 


l, Purpose of the survey. 


2. Study of the questionnaire of the 
survey (group-work), — ^ 


3. Panel discussion on the question- 
naire to find out areas in which 


information Supplied may be checked 


by the investigators. 


4. Aspects of qualitative Study and 
techniques, 


5. Operational aspects of on-t 


he-spot 
study. 


Practical work in training institutions 
—visit of six training institutions of 
Delhi. 


* * * * * 
The following publications 


were brought 
out by the Department : 


l. Report of Orientation Conference 


of Teacher Educators (cyclostyled). 


2. Report of the "Third Half Yearly 
Conference of the S.L.Es, 


Report of the Seminar of Publica- 
tion Workers of the S.LEs. 


Directory of Post-Graduate "Teacher 
Education Institutions and Courses. 


aA 


An Introduction to World Education. 
Aggarwal, J. C. Arya Book Depot, New 
Delhi, 1964, pp. 368, 

The book under review goes a long way 
to meet the long standing requirment of the 
literature on ‘Comparative Education’ which 
is still in its infancy in India. Mr. Aggarwal 
has taken great pains to wade through a 
vast literature on the subject and has incorp- 
orated the latest information and data on 
the progress of education in 80 countries of 


"the world. Besides this, the contribution 


made by UNESCO in the field of Education 
has been elaborately dealt with. 

Some of the important topics that find 
a placein the book are: The New Media 
of Education wherein the influence of 
Programmed Instruction to the teaching- 
learning situations has been exhaustively 
dealt with, and experiments conducted in 
different countries of the world like “The 
University of Seven Seas  (America)" 
Half-time Education and Half-time Recrea- 
tion (France) ; Mobile Schools (New South 
Wales); English by Train (Sweden); 
Teaching Methods and Machines (U.S.S.R.), 
Night Schools for Asian Languages (Sydney) 
Tape Recorded Lectures (Australia) are 


included. 


The other important topics extensively 
dealt with are status of teachers, indifferent 
countries, the expenditure per student, 
pupil-teacher ratio, the number of school- 
working-days etc. 

The Chowther and Nowsom Report 
(UK), The Secondary Education Commis- 
sion (India), report of the Education 
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Commission (Pakistan) etc. ‘Approval of 
the educational programmes of UNESCO in 
the Arabian States, Africa and Latin 
America” find place in the book as well. 


The title cover is attractive and the 
other physical aspects like thc quality of 
paper, printing and binding are upto 
date. 

The book as such is a very valuable 
addition to educational literature and the 
students of education, to administrators 
and the research workers will find ample 
material in the book ‘to draw upon. The 
author, Mr. Aggarwal deserves all congra- 
tulations for the laudable efforts made to 
collect the material of his book from different 
sources (110 books and reports have been 
consulted as referred to in the bibliography 
appended at the end of the book) to make 
the book useful. 

B. B. Agarwal 

; Central Institute of Education 

Education in Changing India. Shrimali, 

K. L. Asia Publishing House. New Delhi, 
1965, pp. 256. 


A welcome collection of 33 addresses 
given at different educational meetings, con- 
ferences or convocations, mostly during 1960- 
62. Those have been grouped in nine sec- 
tions i.e. The Problem, Integration, The 
Teaching Profession, Administration, Inter- 

“national Aspects, Education for Peace, 
Miscellaneous, Achievements and In 
Changing India. Naturally there is variety 
of topics and fields and authenticity as 
these have been addressed by the highest 
authority of the time. 
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Although the book is without any 
Introduction or Preface, that could have 
increased the charm of the collection, yet 
one feels interested even from the beginning 
as the author has something very vital to say. 
Beginning with the point that education is 
the basic condition for social and economic 
Progress, it has been clarified that how we 
have been trying for more and better educa- 
tion and what are the limitations in the 

Matter. j 


During second Five Year Plan, a step 
forward was there in the expansion of 
educational facilities. Students at all levels 
Were more and enjoying better facilities, 
Teachers pay scales and total emoluments 
were more than before. Research and 
training facilities also increased and the 
establishment of the National Council of 
Educational Research and Training was a 
cooperative venture in the Direction of 
improvement of quality in education. But it 
was just beginning in uas long list of 
progressive steps. The fruits of which will 
be available in the future, Now what is 
being felt or a source of inspiration has 
much of its beginning in the past few years. 

It is clear now that for socio-economic 
and cultural change and progress of a 


country depend upon the quality and status 
Here, the author has shown 


how the Central and State governments 
planned for the third Fiye Year Plan for 
better selection and training of teachers. 5 
isone ofthe gigantic tasks of educational 
expansion and reconstruction, but the 
success of all our educational efforts depends 
ultimately on the selection, AOE: and 
training of teachers. Usually the dA oe 
to this profession after exploring other fields. 


This factor 


of teachers. 


is be borne in mind in 
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all our schemes of educational reconstruc- 
tion and the training colleges are to work 
harder for coping with the situation. 


Regarding the support to the Unesco 
Programmes it is to be noted that it has 
been recognised the need for a comprehen- 
sive plan for the development of education 
at all levels as part of the overall social 
and economic development of a country 
and the need to increase the investment in 
education to 4-5 percent of the gross 
national product by 1980. 

These are just only a few of topics I 
have been able to touch, but the book not 
only touches variety of topics but also gives 
definite answers and tries to lead the way for 
all interested in education. It can prove as 
a basic book for all concerned with educa- 
tion in India. While reading the book 
one gets the feeling of being present in many 
most important functions of our country 
in which the addresses were delivered, 

T. S. Gill 
Deptt. of Teacher Education 
Saral Manovigyan (in Hindi), Rawat, D. S. 

Sumer Brothers, Birla Lines, Delhi-7, 

1964, pp. 324. 

Educational Psychology is one of the 
important subjects prescribed in' teacher 
education courses both at the ele 
as well as the secondary leve], 
many good books (in English) 
books. (in Hindi) on Educational 
are available for the p. EdjB. 
but there has always been a dearth for 
suitable books (in Hindi) on the subject for 
J.B.T. or LT.C. courses, Shri Rawat 
has written a book entitled “Saral Mano- 
vigyan" which adequately meets the! need 
for a good and suitable book on Educational 
Psychology for elementary teacher training 


mentary 
Although 
and a few 


Psychology 
T. Courses 


cave 
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institutions of the Hindi speaking region. 


Saral Manovigyan covers almost all 
major topics generally included in the 
elementary teacher education courses. The 
book contains twenty chapters devoted to 
main important topics such as nervous 
system, drives and instincts, emotions, 
sentiments, sensation and perception, 
learning, attention and interest, personality 
and intelligence, etc. Personally I found 
the chapters on Nervous. system, Learning, 
Personality, and Intelligence sufficiently 
comprehensive and very well written. 


The language of the book is simple and 
lucid. It is good that the author has 


given the English equivalents of the 
technical terms. The subject matter is 
uptodate and an attempt has been made to 
explain abstract ideas with the help of 
examples from daily life experiences. 
Wherever necessary things have been 
illustrated with good diagrams. 


On the whole the book is suitable for 
J.B.T./J.T.C. Courses etc. And it is hoped 
that the book will be appreciated both by 
the teacher-educators and student-teachers 
of elementary teacher training institutions, 


L. C. Singh 
Deptt. of Teacher Education 
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